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THE CRISIS OF PARADISE LOST RECONSIDERED 


By H. V. S. OgpEN 
University of Michigan 


Six years ago Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard’s ‘‘The Crisis of Paradise 
Lost’’ appeared, and more recently Mrs. Millicent Bell’s ‘‘The 
Fallacy of the Fall in Paradise Lost’’ has followed.’ Both offer an 
interpretation of the poem based on the fact that Adam and Eve 
are not ‘‘perfect’’ before the Fall. From this premise Dr. Tillyard 
and Mrs. Bell develop theories about the structure of the poem 
which are not, I think, tenable, in spite of some valuable insights 
which their essays contain. Stated broadly, their thesis is that Adam 
and Eve are really ‘‘fallen’’ before the Fall, that consequently 
the Fall itself is not the crisis of the poem, but that instead the 
regeneration of Adam and Eve in Book X is the culminating event 
around which the poem is organized. I shall try to show that Adam 
and Eve, though not perfect before the Fall, are by no means 
already ‘‘fallen,’’ that the Fall is the central theological event in 
the poem, and that it is likewise the climax of the narrative. 

I 

Dr. Tillyard’s interpretation rests in the first place on the as- 
sumption that according to the ‘‘bare story’’ and to Milton’s the- 
ological belief, Adam and Eve were innocent and sinless and 
therefore perfect until the moment of eating the apple. Secondly, 
it rests on the valid premise that in the poem Adam and Eve are 
imperfect before the Fall; witness the episodes of Eve’s dream, 
Adam’s confession of an idealizing love for Eve in Book VIII, and 
the separation of the two at the beginning of Book IX. There is 
then, he argues, a discrepancy between narrative and belief, and 
he holds that the discrepancy is the result of Milton’s need to 
‘‘present in ample narrative the transition from a state of inno- 





1In Studies in Milton (London, 1951) and PMLA, uxvimt (1953), 863-883. 
1 
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cence to a state of sin’’ (p. 10). A handling of the change from 
innocence to sin with the abruptness called for by Milton’s alleged 
theological belief ‘‘would have been sudden and violent and would 
have carried no conviction.’’ So Milton gives us a different hand- 
ling: ‘‘Instead he resorts to some faking: perfectly legitimate in 
a poem, yet faking nevertheless. He anticipates the Fall by at- 
tributing to Eve and Adam feelings which though nominally felt 
in the state of innocence are actually not compatible with it’’ 


(pp. 10-11). 

It would be difficult and unrewarding to argue the validity 
of the assumptions about Milton and about poetry which underlie 
the conception of faking. And it is not all necessary, since there 
is no discrepancy between Milton’s real belief and the narrative. 
Milton is no more faking than St. Augustine was in the City of 
God: 


Our first parents fell into open disobedience because already they were 
secretly corrupted; for the evil act had never been done had not an evil will 
preceded it. And what is the origin of our evil will but pride? For “pride is the 
beginning of sin.” And what is pride but the craving for undue exaltation? and 
this is undue exaltation, when the soul abandons Him to whom it ought to 
cleave as its end, and becomes a kind of end to itself. This happens when it 
becomes its own satisfaction. And it does so when it falls away from that 
unchangeable good which ought to satisfy it more than itself. This falling away 
is spontaneous; for if the “will had remained steadfast in the love of that 
higher and changeless good by which it was illumined to intelligence and kindled 
into love, it would not have turned away to find satisfaction in itself, and so 
become frigid and benighted; the woman would not have believed the serpent 
spoke the truth, nor would the man have preferred the request of his wife to 
the command of God, nor have supposed that it was a venial transgression to 
cleave to the partner of his life even in a partnership of sin. The wicked deed, 
then ... was committed by persons who were already wicked.2 


The issue of faking depends on what the terms sinless and innocent 
mean. For Dr. Tillyard they mean perfect, though he does not use 
this word. What is needed is some such distinction as that which St. 
Augustine makes between the evil will which precedes the act and 
the evil act itself. As a glance at the concordance shows, Milton 
repeatedly says that Adam and Eve are sinless, innocent, upright, 
and pure before the Fall. Dr. Tillyard himself points out that Eve 


2 The City of God, Book xtv, chapter xiii, trans. Marcus Dods (Edinburgh, 
1878), 11, 25-26. Mrs. Bell cites this passage and much of the rest of this chapter 
of The City of God in her exchange with Mr. Wayne Shumaker in PMLA, Lxx 
(1955), 1185-1203, which appeared over a year after this article was written. 
Her claim that Milton consciously accepted this chapter (p. 1195) is quite con- 
tradictory to her earlier insistence that Milton regarded Adam and Eve as per- 
fect before the Fall. St. Augustine here imputes a greater corruption of will to 
Adam and Eve before the Fall than Milton does. Milton was, after all, Arminian 
rather than Augustinian. 
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is called sinless as late as IX, 659 (‘‘To whom thus Eve yet sin- 
less’’), when she has already been led by Satan to the Tree. Clearly 
Milton does not mean by these terms that Adam and Eve are 
perfect. He does mean that although they are liable to temptation 
and although their wills may be attracted to what the temptation 
offers, they are innocent and upright, sinless and pure, until their 
conscious minds yield and they commit the act of disobedience. 
Dr. Tillyard quotes the crucial passage (V, 117-119) relevant to 
this (from Adam’s reassuring statement to Eve after her dream), 
but apparently denies its application. Eve consciously rejects (or 
seems to do so) the evil which Satan (and Satan alone) has poured 
into her mind: ‘‘but O how glad I wak’d to find this but a dream!”’ 
Thus she remains sinless and innocent. That is, she remains free 
to reject evil in the future, and specifically to reject the germ of 
temptation which Satan has left in her ‘‘faney.’’ And so she re- 
mains free to attain that degree of true self-knowledge and of knowl- 
edge of the divine order and its creator which would constitute her 
perfecting, i.e., her confirmation in love of and obedience to God 
which is the purpose of the testing process. As we read the episode, 
we readily see the dream both as narrative foreshadowing of the Fall 
and as a psychological step toward it. If, however, Eve had availed 
herself of her unimpaired freedom and rejected the explicit tempta- 
tion in Book LX, we would see the dream as a step in Satan’s defeat 
and in Eve’s spiritual growth. So with Adam’s inordinate love 
of Eve; the subsequent event determines our perspective. Dr. Till- 
yard assumes (p. 12) that innocence and experience are incompati- 
ble opposites in the poem; but experience could have strengthened 
innocence and confirmed rectitude as readily as in the event it 
destroyed them. The great significance of the Fall is that it is not 
reversible by human effort or action. Up until the overt act, Adam 
and Eve could have changed their minds. But once the evil act had 
sealed the evil will, Man could only be redeemed by Christ’s In- 
carnation and Crucifixion. If Milton meant what he repeatedly 
said (eg., I, 2-3; III, 92-95; TX, 5-13) and what all Christians 
have believed, the Fall was the great moral turning-point for Adam 
and Eve and for human history as well. We shall consider below 
whether it is the turning-point, i.e., the ‘‘crisis,’’ of the narrative. 

Mrs. Bell finds no faking in Paradise Lost, since she believes 
that the handling of the narrative reveals Milton’s ‘‘real’’ beliefs 
as opposed to his stated views. (The faking, presumably, is in the 
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De doctrina Christiana.) Her argument runs as follows. The Fall 
is causeless, because perfect beings could have no motive to fall. 
According to the ‘‘myth’’ and to theological opinion (including 
Milton’s), unfallen Adam and Eve represent the ‘‘absoluteness of 
perfection’’ (p. 863). Since Milton could not find a cause for the 
Fall and since he wholly accepted the Bible account, he unwittingly 
took psychological causes from Fallen Man and used them in de- 
picting the supposedly unfallen couple in the development leading 
up to the Fall. Adam and Eve, she says, came to the formal temp- 
tation in Book IX ‘‘mature in the possession of every passion’’ 
(p. 876) ; in them on that occasion ‘‘human nature is shown in its 
full complexity of motivation’’ (p. 873). Consequently the Fall is 
only apparent. ‘‘There is, in effect, no longer a Fall as the Bible 
plot presents it—there is, possibly, no longer a Fall at all’’ (p. 867). 
It follows that the Fall cannot be the climax of the poem; instead 
the climax comes with the reconciliation of Adam and Eve in 


Book X. 

What evidence does Mrs. Bell offer that Adam and Eve were 
perfect before the Fall? Three pages of Mr. Arnold Williams’s 
The Common Expositor are cited ;* on these three pages one finds 


what various commentators said about the extent of Adam’s know!l- 
edge, especially about his knowledge as demonstrated in naming 
the animals, and the upshot is that ‘‘some commentators were as 
anxious to whittle down the sum of Adam’s knowledge as appar- 
ently the early hexamerists had been to augment it.’’ This is all 
irrelevant to Adam’s moral perfection. The part of Mr. Williams’s 
book which is relevant is the summary of what commentators said 
on Genesis I, xxvii: ‘‘So God created man in his own image.’’ Here 
if anywhere one would expect the commentators to assert man’s 
original absolute perfection; Mr. Williams does not record that 
any of them do.* Mrs. Bell’s second reference is to Mr. Merritt 
Hughes’s introduction to his edition of Paradise Lost.’ Here one 
finds quoted a passage from Joseph Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing, in which Glanvill says that God furnished Adam ‘‘ with all 
those accomplishments which his specifick capacity could contain”’ 
and in which he goes on to expatiate on Adam’s excellences. Mr. 
Hughes’s conclusions are that Milton shared ‘‘this general con- 

8 (Chapel Hill, 1948), pp. 80-82. 

4Pp. 72-74. 

5 (New York, 1953), pp. xxxiv-xxxv. 
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ception’’ with Glanvill, although ‘‘he certainly did not follow 
Glanvill in his amazing claims about ‘the cireumference of our 
Protoplast’s senses.’ ’’ He also says, as Mrs. Bell points out: ‘‘In 
contrast with speculation about Adam like Glanvill’s, Milton imag- 
ined his Adam a very human sort of person in Eden.’’ Nor does 
her third reference, Milton’s De doctrina Christiana, substantiate 
the claim for perfection. Book I, chapter vii, is cited as a whole. 
There are only two short passages in chapter vii which are directly 
gona 


7 understand from other passages of Scripture, that when God infused 
the 1 brent of life into man, what man thereby received was not a portion of 
God’s essence, or a participation of the divine nature, but that measure of the 
divine virtue or influence, which was commensurate to the capabilities of the 
recipient. 
an being formed after the image of God, it followed as a necessary conse- 
quence that he should be endued with natural wisdom, holiness, and righteous- 
ness. Gen. i, 27 . . . . Certainly without extraordinary wisdom he could not have 
iven names to the whole animal creation with such sudden intelligence. 
nm. ii, 20.6 


Nothing that is said here means that Adam was created perfect. A 
longer passage at the beginning of Book I, chapter x, contains 
statements which further define Milton’s conception of Man’s orig- 
inal excellence : 


With regard to that which relates to man in his state of rectitude, God, having 
ee him in the garden of Eden, and furnished him with whatever was calcu- 
ated to make life happy, commanded him, as a test of his obedience, to refrain 
from eating of the single tree of knowledge of good and evil .... For since 
it was the disposition of man to do what was right, as a being naturally good 
and holy, it was not necessary that he should be bound by the obligation of a 
covenant to perform that to which he was of himself inclined . 

Seeing, however, that man was made in the image of God, and had the whole 
law of nature so implanted and innate in him, that he needed no precept to 
enforce its observance, it follows, that if he received any additional commands, 
whether respecting the tree of knowledge, or the institution of marriage, these 
commands formed no part of the law of nature, which is sufficient of itself to 
teach whatever is agreeable to right reason, that is to say, whatever is in- 
trinsically good.7 


These passages sum up half of Milton’s belief about Adam’s state 
before the Fall, and there is nothing in them which means that 
Adam was perfect in an absolute sense. The other half (so to speak) 
of Milton’s belief, and this is what Mrs. Bell’s and Dr. Tillyard’s 
theories lead them to ignore, is stated briefly near the beginning 
of chapter xi of Book I of the De doctrina Christiana: 


This sin originated, first, in the instigation of the devil, as is clear from the 
narrative in Gen. iii and from 1 John iii.8. “he that committeth sin is of the 


6 Works of John Milton (New York, 1933), xv, 39 and 53. 
7 Ibid., pp. 113-117. 
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devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” Secondly, in the liability to fall 
with which man was created, whereby he, as the devil had done before him, 
“abode not in the truth,” John viii.44. nor “kept his first estate, but left his 
own habitation,” Jude 6.8 

According to the treatise, then, the original state of rectitude in- 
eluded the liability to sin. This is clear in another passage, in which 
the term perfection is used of the unfallen state: 

. God preserves neither angels, nor men, nor any other part of the creation 
absolutely, but always with reference to the condition of his decree. For he pre- 
serves mankind, since their spontaneous fall, and all other things with them, 
only so far as regards their existence, and not as regards their primitive 
perfection.® 
That is, the original perfection of fallen creatures was not an abso- 
lute perfection; they were liable to a ‘‘spontaneous fall’’ [sua 
sponte lapsos|}. As Miss Ruth Mohl has shown, Milton always con- 
ceives of perfection in the De doctrina Christiana as relative, that 
is, as admitting of degrees.?° 

But what of the poem itself? The basic passage is in God’s ‘first 
speech in Book III: ‘‘I made him just and right, Sufficient to have 
stood, though free to fall’’ (ll. 98-99), and the following lines, in 
which God speaks of the angels but (by clear implication) of Adam 
also. The term perfect is used of Adam twice in the poem, both 
times by Raphael in warning speeches (V, 524, and VIII, 642) 
and both times very clearly in a qualified sense, meaning perfectly 
able to make the right choice, i.e., ‘‘sufficient to have stood.’’ The 
context makes this quite clear, and there is nothing in Paradise Lost 
to justify the conviction that the fable of that poem is founded on 
the ‘‘donnée of Man’s ineonceivable perfection’’ (p. 868). 

Because of her concept of pre-lapsarian perfection, Mrs. Bell is 
led to ask: what cause could bring about a change from such a 
state? With her premise, there can be but one answer: none. Hence 
Milton, she goes on to argue, imputed to Adam and Eve the feelings 
and motives of fallen man. Milton was unaware of what he was 
about, because of his unquestioning faith in the authority of Serip- 
ture ; he fell into a ‘‘confusion of cause with result’’ (p. 864). The 


8 Ibid., p. 181. 

® Ibid., p. 59. 

10 Ruth Mohl, Studies in Spenser, Milton and the Theory of Monarchy (New 
York, 1949), pp. 125-126. Two Le in Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce (in Works, 11, 441 and 456-457) explicitly refer to the perfection of 
Adam and Eve before the Fall. The former makes it quite clear that the per- 
fection Milton had in mind was a relative one. 
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confusion is not Milton’s. The causes of the Fall, as Milton stated 
them in a passage quoted above, lay in Satan’s ‘‘instigation’’ and 
in Adam’s and Eve’s “‘liability’’ to fall. This, however, is not the 
answer wanted; the question really is, what were the psychological 
causes of the Fall? Mrs. Bell’s answer to this question is quite 
right (though not her further inference) : there was no psychologi- 
cal cause. Adam’s and Eve’s state was such that they were free to 
choose ; that is, they were free from causal influence, from all cause- 
effect sequences. This is what St. Augustine means (in the passage 
quoted above) by saying ‘‘This falling away is spontaneous’’.”’ 
This is what Milton means in referring to their ‘‘spontaneous fall’’ 
in the De doctrina Christiana. This is what he had meant in a 
passage written many years earlier, in The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, where he says that ‘‘man’s own freewill self-corrupted 
is the adequate and sufficient cause of his disobedience besides 
[i.e., outside of] Fate.’”* But it does not follow that because Milton 
held the Fall to be causeless, he attributed any or all imperfections 
to Man before the Fall, so that Man came to the Temptation in 
Book IX ‘‘already fallen’’ (p. 878). 

With the demand that the poem present us with a plausible 
psychological description of the change from innocence to the 
fallen state no one will disagree. And Milton has given it to us, 
largely in those passages which Dr. Tillyard and Mrs. Bell point 
to: Eve’s seeing her reflection in the water (IV, 460-466), Eve’s 
account of her dream (V, 28-128), Raphael’s warning to Adam 
against the pursuit of improper knowledge (VIII, 1-202), Adam’s 
confession of a tendency toward inordinate love of Eve (VIII, 
521-617), and the separation scene at the beginning of Book IX." 
The issue is whether they are right in finding in these passages 
evidences of ‘‘feelings which though nominally felt in the state of 
innocence are actually not compatible with it’’ and of an unfallen 
Man who is ‘‘congenitally Man as we know him, subject to temp- 
tations and excesses.’’* Assuming the liberty of reading into 
Adam’s and Eve’s behavior before the Fall whatever motives and 


11 Cf. The City of God, Book xt, chapter vi, where Augustine analyses the 
causelessness of the fall of the angels. 

12In Works, 11, 441. 

13 Professor Maurice Kelley listed the main steps of Adam’s growing imper- 
fection in This Great Argument (Princeton, 1941), p. 149. I cannot agree with 
Professor Kelley that Milton has “so portrayed Adam that his fall is a fore- 
gone and inevitable conclusion.” 

1¢Tillyard, p. 11, and Bell, p. 873. 
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feelings he wishes, Dr. Tillyard does not hesitate to ‘‘attribute to 
Milton’s treatment of Adam’s and Eve’s psychology a subtlety not 
usually allowed’’ (p. 14), e.g., ‘‘the pair were still in the honey- 
moon stage, and the last thing Eve really wanted was to be sepa- 
rated even for a morning from her lover. So she lays a mild trap 
for Adam. . . . Adam, after the manner of men when sleepy or 
not at their best, falls into the trap... .’’ Mrs. Bell’s aecount of 
the episode is similar: ‘‘Provoked by the barbs beneath her ‘sweet 
austere composure’ and ‘accent sweet,’ he finally does go more 
penetratingly into the dangers..., but it is really too late — 
Eve has managed to arouse in herself a small head of willful steam. 
And Adam, at the very climax of his most forceful argument, 
suddenly collapses—perhaps, though Milton doesn’t tell us so, it 
is the look on her face which is responsible.’’ 

Fortunately Mr. Arnold Stein’s recent analysis of the steps 
leading up to the Fall makes a detailed consideration unnecessary 
here.’ Where Dr. Tillyard and Mrs. Bell find imperfection, Mr. 
Stein finds what he calls gestures. The metaphor makes all the dif- 
ference, since it implies (what Mr. Stein also makes explicit) that 
there is a distinction between the liability to sin and the commission, 
between potentiality and actuality, between the beginnings of an 
evil will and the completion of an evil act. The gestures involve 
Eve’s tentative self-love and Adam’s tentative inordinate love of 
Eve; though both of these are closely connected with their atti- 
tudes toward knowledge, there are no other sins foreshadowed.'® 
Where Mrs. Bell finds Milton guilty of ‘‘blurring the transition 
from innocence to experience’’ (p. 867), Mr. Stein shows us how 
carefully Milton has worked out the complicated process and how 
deliberately he has chosen his images to reveal the inner nature of 
Adam’s and Eve’s spiritual testing and fall.’ The gestures are 

15In Answerable Style (Minneapolis, 1953), pp. 75-108. 

16 Building mainly on the passage in the De doctrina Christiana (Works, xv, 
181-183) beginning “For what sin can be named, which was not included in this 
one act?”, Mrs. Bell develops the notion that Adam was totally depraved 
before the Fall. She fails to distinguish between the will preceding the act, the 
act itself, and the results of the act. Milton says that the act included, among 
many other sins, the sin of parricide; he means that the act resulted in parricide. 
Adam was not tempted to commit parricide, nor did he have any desire to do 
so. So with most of the sins in Milton’s formidable list, which he compiled to 
convince his readers of what Mrs. Bell denies, i.e., the importance of the Fall. 

17 The one disagreement I have with Mr. Stein’s interpretation of this episode 


is that already stated by Mr. Cleanth Brooks in the Kenyon Review, xv 
(Autumn, 1954), 654-656. 
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steps in the testing process, steps toward trial and temptation, but 
not necessarily steps toward sin.’* Only in the explicit temptation of 
Book IX do Adam’s and Eve’s conscious minds contemplate the posi- 
tive choice of a forbidden ‘‘good’’ ; consequently they first sin here. 
The eating of the fruit is an external act overtly breaking the prohi- 
bition, and it is consequently irreversible. The inner developments 
which, temporally and in terms of narrative discourse, lead up to 
the overt act, are reversible; the mind is ‘‘its own place,’’ a place 
of freedom until it (of itself) surrenders its autonomy. 
i 

If the Fall is the great moral and theological turning-point of 
the poem, is it likewise the narrative climax? Is it, to use Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s metaphor, the point from which the whole plot 
‘*radiates,’’ so that ‘‘there is not an incident, hardly a line of the 
poem ... but leads backwards or forwards to those central lines 
in the Ninth Book’’? If we find, upon examination, that every- 
thing in the poem before the Fall points toward that event and 
that everything after it proceeds from it and looks back to it, and 
if it appears further that the reconcilation of Adam and Eve and 
their partial regeneration in Book X is not even the climactic event 
of the narrative after the Fall, much less the event around which 
the whole poem is organized, our question will have been suffi- 
ciently answered in the affirmative. 

Why then does the poem begin with Satan’s awakening in Hell? 
Because that is, in fact, the beginning of ‘‘the instigation of the 
devil.’’ The story of the Fall of Man begins when Satan collects 
his forees and organizes his campaign against Mankind. The earlier 
events, to be related in Books V-VIII, create the necessary ante- 
cedent conditions for the Temptation and Fall, but they are not an 
integral part of those events. Beginning with Satan’s recovery, 
the flow of narrative from Book I on into Book V is unbroken; the 
account of the Council in Heaven, simultaneous with the events it 
diseusses, is no interruption. As a result of this straight sweep of 
narrative, the poet creates suspense. Not surprise, which depends 
on our ignorance of what is to come, but the suspense of all great 
epie and tragie poetry, where, knowing the nature of the outcome, 
we see disaster loom up and envelop the hero. Though we cherish 
hope, we are gripped less by uncertainty than by fear—and then 


18 Answerable Style, pp. 82-83. 
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by pity. Satan revives, collects his host, decides upon revenge, 
escapes from Hell, ascends through Chaos, comes to the Universe, 
to the Earth, to Eden, to Paradise, to Adam and Eve. Each step 
brings him closer to his intended prey and heightens the sense of 
impending danger. 

A consequence of beginning the poem in Hell is that Adam and 
Eve are kept off the stage. If our concern for them is to be para- 
mount, we must not lose sight of them. The poet, therefore, re- 
peatedly reminds us that this is a poem about the Fall, that Adam 
and Eve are the victims of a malignant assault, and that our welfare 
is involved in theirs. He alludes to man and to human suffering 
repeatedly in Book I: even the catalogue of Fallen Angels con- 
tains indirect reminders of the human misery which the Fall will 
entail. He refers directly to the Fall itself, not only in the opening 
lines (I, 1-4 and 28-33) but again in line 219. But most important 
is the series of references to Man beginning with Satan’s disclosure, 
ironically ambiguous, that he knows of a new ‘‘generation’’ (I, 
651-653). Next Beelzebub, in the climactic speech of the Council 
in Hell, names Man specifically and outlines the whole program of 
attack (II, 345-385). Then Satan communicates to Sin and Death 
his mission against the ‘‘race of upstart creatures,’’ and Death 
grins a ‘‘ghastly smile, to hear His famine should be filled.’’ And 
at the end of Book II (1023-1033), the poet himself reminds us 
of the coming triumph of Sin and Death over Man. The suspense 
created is the product of Satan’s character, of his actual progress, 
and of his assertions of intent, combined with the poet’s foretelling 
his coming success. 

The scene in Heaven which follows establishes the framework 
within which the whole action takes place. From mankind’s point 
of view, God’s severity is the proper response to Satan’s cam- 
paign; his sternness is an aspect of Man’s hope. More than this, 
the poet uses God’s severity to heighten our sense of Christ’s love. 
His justice is the occasion of Christ’s merey, and God is severe 
precisely in order to give Christ’s love the opportunity to manifest 
itself resplendently. The Father and the Son exhibit a conscious 
mutual deference; the pattern of their speeches is like that of a 
dance, a dance expressing perfect love. Moreover, the clear con- 
trast between Satan and Christ here further exalts Christ’s glory. 

Central as Christ is to Milton’s theology, however, the poem is 
about Adam and Eve, and the scene in Heaven, like the preceding 
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scenes in Hell, is so handled as to focus our attention on Man 
(see III, 64-69) and on the Fall (III, 92). In Books I and II Man 
was seen as Satan’s intended prey. Now he is seen in his role of 
chooser; he is not necessarily the victim, he is the doer. Every- 
thing, we learn from the divine colloquy, depends on Man’s choice. 
He is, in fact, the central concern of the divine interlocutors; each 
of their speeches, from God’s first declaration of Man’s imminent 
trial to Christ’s promise of offered salvation, turns directly on 
Man’s fate. Thus the continuity of the narrative and the growing 
suspense of Satan’s campaign are not interrupted. 

We return, in consequence, to the account of Satan’s progress 
with an established sense of the central position of Man in this 
story. Satan meets Uriel in the Sun, and expresses an ‘‘ unspeakable 
desire’’ to see and know all of God’s new creation, ‘‘but chiefly 
Man;’’ he dwells on Man for some twelve lines (III, 663-674). 
Uriel’s reply, which begins with a statement of the proper attitude 
toward the knowledge of God’s creation, ends with a clear direc- 
tion to Paradise: ‘‘That spot to which I point is Paradise, Adams 
abode’’ (III, 733-734). For the first time in the poem Adam is 
named, and, ominously, he is named to Satan. 

The building of suspense continues in Book IV, where Milton 
alternates the moods of hope and fear as he gives the stage alter- 
nately to Adam and Eve and to Satan. Satan’s campaign now takes 
on its final form: ‘‘I will excite their Minds With more desire to 
know, and to reject Envious commands’’ (IV, 522-524). The book 
ends with hope predominant in the clash between Satan and 
Gabriel. The encounter makes clear to Satan (and to us) the limi- 
tations of his campaign. In Book II Beelzebub had hoped to lay 
waste or conquer the new Creation by force (II, 362-370); in 
Book III (90-92) God had implied that foree would be forbidden 
and in Book V (242-243) he will say so directly. God’s purpose 
being to test Adam’s and Eve’s obedience, he will permit no in- 
fringement of free choice. Satan and Gabriel confront each other, 
and, recognizing Gabriel’s superior power, manifest in the trap- 
pings of war and revealed in the image of the heavenly scales, 
Satan flees. Again the action is directed to the coming temptation 
and Fall. 

Eve’s account of her dream, with which Book V opens, reveals 
her potential weakness. Eve has been the victim of an assault 
none the less real because it is mental not physical. We readers 
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have already learned that Gabriel protects Adam and Eve where 
they cannot protect themselves. The dream, and especially the 
innocent placid quality of Adam’s reassurance to Eve (V, 95-128) 
and of the prayer which follows (V, 153-208), make clear that 
they are in urgent need of the information which we have, that 
they must be warned of the campaign now launched against them. 
Neither of them is aware of the existence of Fallen Angels, much 
less of the presence of an enemy in Paradise. Consequently the 
main narrative function of the long middle portion of the poem, 
from Book V, 219, to the end of Book VI, and in part on to the 
end of Book VIII, is the warning and admonishment of Adam and 
Eve. Throughout this middle portion we are never allowed to lose 
sight of the human pair. Till now our fears have been aroused 
chiefly through Satan’s threats; from now on they arise mainly 
from friendly w+rnings. Every time Adam is warned, we remem- 
ber that the warning is to be in vain. Like Satan’s speeches, they 
point to the Fall. 

Raphael does not utter his first warning until he has suggested 
the nature of Man’s future if Adam remains obedient (V, 496- 
503). The climactic warning comes at the end of Book VI. Only 
then does Adam learn of Satan’s presence in Paradise: 


. .. he who envies now thy state, 
Who now is plotting how he may seduce 
Thee also from obedience ... (VI, 900-902). 


What follows is the account of the Creation, and though the pull 
of hope and fear is somewhat relaxed, we are not allowed to lose 
our sense of coming disaster. The account begins with a passage 
of direct foreshadowing (VII, 40-50), and Raphael not only reas- 
serts the prohibition against eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge (VII, 542-47) but also hints again of Man’s happy future 
if he does not fall (VII, 630-32). In Book VIII the tension is 
gradually heightened. Its opening, presenting the discussion of 
the solar system and of the proper kind of knowledge, reveals a 
significant change in Adam’s state of mind. Heretofore his re- 
quests to Raphael for information had been altogether such as 
Raphael approved. Now Adam questions the wisdom of the Divine 
order : 

... in all thir [i.e. the heavenly bodies’] vast survey 

Useless besides, reasoning I oft admire, 

How Nature wise and frugal could commit 


Such disproportions, with superfluous hand 
So many nobler Bodies to create. . . (VIII, 24-28). 
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Raphael warns Adam against the spiritual error underlying this 
attitude (VIII, 61-128), and Adam accepts the rebuke, but we are 
prepared for further revelations of weakness. This we meet in 
Adam’s own account of his potentially inordinate love of Eve, 
first intimated in lines 471-477 and explicitly stated in lines 546- 
559. Thus Book VIII begins the intensification of suspense which 
is to culminate in Book IX. 

Though we have not been allowed to forget Satan in Books VII 
and VIII, he has not been present in the action. Now at the be- 
ginning of Book IX we encounter him directly, and our awareness 
of his presence remains through the whole episode of Adam’s and 
Eve’s separation. His attack on Eve’s fancy has come to infect 
her will; we realize the Fall itself is imminent. Adam, however, 
shows little of his potential desire for improper knowledge or in- 
ordinate love which he has betrayed in Book VIII. His last speech 
to Eve (IX, 343-375) states the proper attitude toward knowledge 
and shows a right understanding of his present external situation. 
But when he says that ‘‘within himself The danger lies, yet lies 
within his power,’’ he suggests that he does not really understand 
his own inner state of mind; he has grasped the principle but not 
its full implication for himself. The explicit emphasis, however, is 
on Eve’s more developed inordinacy and on her greater vulnera- 
bility. 

In handling the Fall itself, Milton is confronted with a diffi- 
cult narrative problem, that of the complex climax. He must tell of 
Eve’s fall, show how it leads up to Adam’s fall, and then relate 
Adams fall so that it will not be repetition or anti-climax. It is as 
though Homer were committed to telling how Achilles killed two 
Hectors in one day; or as though Othello were made to kill Desde- 
mona and then another woman equally essential to the plot. Broadly 
speaking Milton’s solution is to proceed from mounting fear, to 
present dismay, to pity. He makes Eve’s temptation and fall the 
climax of our fear, just as it is the climax of Satan’s campaign. 
Satan attacks Eve’s mind directly, and speech by speech the dread- 
ful anticipation mounts. When Eve eats the fruit, our suspense is 
relaxed as our fear gives way to dismay. 

In leading up to Adam’s fall, Milton does nothing to build 
suspense anew; he does not work upon our hopes and fears as to 
Adam’s coming decision. Eve’s soliloquy (IX, 795-833) reveals 
the present evil, the rapid falling off from her former love, the 
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effect of disobedience and false knowledge on her mind. Her 
speech to Adam (LX, 856-885) can only add to our sense of present 
dismay. Moreover Milton does nothing to evoke our pity until the 
brief description of the grief-stricken Adam (LX, 888-895) ; then the 
effect is overwhelming. Adam’s soliloquy (LX, 896-916), uttered to 
himself after hearing out Eve’s speech, is the great climax of dismay 
and pity to which the long preparation of suspense has led us. Its 
economy is tremendous. Adam voices the pity and sorrow which we 
in our lesser degree feel, even while he reveals his yielding state 
of mind in terms of his pity for Eve. His pity here is a reflection 
of his inordinate love and ultimately of his misdirected knowledge. 
But it is also much more than that, because his love for Eve is 
more than merely inordinate love. That is what it will become 
(briefly) after the Fall, but for the moment, all potentially in- 
ordinate developments to the contrary notwithstanding, Adam’s 
love for Eve is what remains of their unfallen union. Adam’s 
choice seems to him to be one between obedience to God and love 
of Eve; this is a choice between two such goods as are beyond easy 
conception, and his predicament seems tragic. And in the choice of 
Eve there seems to be an element of nobility, for Adam makes his 
choice in the knowledge of a loyalty forsaken and a penalty in- 
curred. The tragic note is enforced by the two underlying ironies: 
Adam chooses to save his relationship to Eve, but her choice has 
already made their unfallen union irredeemable—at least by any- 
thing that Adam can do; and secondly, the Eve he chooses is 
partly the false image of Eve he has created in his mind. As Adam 
reveals his love and pity and sense of tragic doom in his inward 
utterance, our dismay and sorrow mount to the highest level of 
intensity in the poem. But in his following speech (IX, 921-959) 
he begins to lose his tragic stature. We know that he says what 
he says not because he thinks it is true but because he knows it will 
please Eve, and we include him in our pity as he utters sentiments 
which are intellectually invalid and which reveal the working of his 
false knowledge and his inordinate love. 

The poem has now reached its great turning-point; the mortal 
sin has been completed : 


Earth trembl’d from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan, 

Skie lowr’d, and muttering Thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal Sin 

Original ... (1x, 1000-1004). 
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The forward drive of the narrative no longer comes from our dread 
of a coming event but from our concern with the results of the 
Fall and from our desire for Adam’s and Eve’s reconciliation 
with God. There is anticipation here, but we look forward not to a 
catastrophe but to final peace. The immediate effects of the Fall 
(not its continuation) and God’s first counter-measures are re- 
lated in the remainder of Book IX and Book X, the remote and 
ultimately more important effects and counter-measures in Books 
XI and XII. The first effect on Adam and Eve themselves may 
be called the transmutation of the spirit to flesh (the opposite 
process to that which Raphael had described in V, 496-99). From 
spiritual union they fall to physical union (LX, 1011-1145), and 
their ensuing quarrel is the measure of their loss. 

Book X begins with the reception of the Fall in Heaven. God 
speaks, reasserting the principle of freedom and the irreversibility 
of the Fall, and sends Christ to impose judgment. The judgments 
bring home their guilt to both Adam and Eve, and are thus the 
prelude to their redemption. Without conviction of guilt there 
can be no repentance; the judgment itself is part of God’s mercy. 
The judgment of the serpent is ‘‘oracular,’’ and all three judg- 
ments, since they raise questions that Adam and Eve need an- 
swered, call for and look forward to the exposition of the future 
in Books XI and XII. 

The process of the regeneration of Adam and Eve, which begins 
with the judgment, culminates at the end of Book XII. The first 
result of the judgment, however, is that Adam is in complete 
misery. He is cut off from God and anticipates nothing but a fu- 
ture of ‘‘endless woes’’ for himself and his posterity. His long 
speech (X, 720-844) shows that he needs to know of the possibility 
of establishing a new relationship with God and of participating 
in God’s great plan of salvation. In addition the speech reveals 
that Adam accepts the justice of the judgment. (In this respect the 
speech is in pointed contrast to Satan’s parallel utterance in 
Book IX, 33-113.) Adam admits God’s justice and is therefore 
eligible (though he does not know it) for divine help. This is im- 
mediately given: 


. .. for from the Mercie-seat above 
Prevenient Grace descending had remov’d 
The stonie from thir hearts. ... (XI, 2-4) 


These lines are the poet’s comment on the action of this part of 
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Book X; they may serve as a corrective to Dr. Tillyard’s concep- 
tion: ‘‘And what issues out of it all? Something that initially 
looks like bathos: two ordinary human beings in despair, divided, 
and then coming together in ordinary human decency’’ (p. 43). 
God’s grace comes to both, but is manifest first in Eve. She is in the 
presence of her hierarchical superior and can ask for help and 
forgiveness directly. Adam, however, has cut himself off from 
God’s presence, and is not yet ready to turn to God in prayer. In- 
stead he turns upon Eve and reviles her and womankind, giving 
expression (in part) to his sense of overwhelming loss in the de- 
terioration of their relationship. What we must remember here is 
not Mary Powell (that is fatal!), but their unfallen relationship 
in Books IV and V. The denunciation (X, 867-908) is Eve’s present 
test of obedience. This time her loyalty to Adam stands unshaken, 
and building upon it she brings him in turn to manifest the work- 
ings of God’s grace in forgiving her. For Dr. Tillyard, their re- 
conciliation is not only the climax of the episode but of the whole 
poem: ‘‘For all the importance of the penitence, it is on the recon- 
ciliation that the fullest structural emphasis falls: in it Milton 
seems to have centered the most intimate significance of his poem. 
He has, in the actual poem, in his manipulation of his poetic ma- 
terial, carefully led everything up to this reconciliation’’ (p. 42). 
Nothing which Dr. Tillyard has adduced demonstrates this thesis 
nor the anthropocentric premise underlying it. Actually the recon- 
ciliation here is not even the climax of the episode, since Adam’s 
and Eve’s relationship to each other is less important than (and 
is dependent upon) their relationship to God. The prayer with 
which Book X ends is the climax of the episode, but the episode 
itself is only part of the larger line of narrative which began with 
the Fall and which culminates at the end of the poem. 

Adam and Eve pray in repentance, but they do not yet under- 
stand God’s ways to Man nor Christ’s offer of salvation. Until they 
understand these things and until they know the answers to the 
questions raised in Christ’s judgments and in Adam’s speeches 
at the end of Book X, their earthly redemption will be partial. 
They will understand neither the seope of the disaster they have 
caused, nor the meaning of the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the 
New Law, and the Last Day. Above all, being ignorant of Christ’s 
love and sacrifice, they will lack the great examplar of obedience. 
The new knowledge which they are about to be given compensates 
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for the right knowledge which they threw away and redeems them 
from the false knowledge which they tried to get. Without the 
confirmation of renewed obedience based on this knowledge, Adam 
and Eve will not achieve that mood of reconciliation and of peace 
with which the poem, both for them and for us, must close. 

Book XI continues the process of establishing Man’s new and 
more distant relationship to God, a relationship of which the ejec- 
tion from Paradise is the symbol. The opening scene in Heaven (XI, 
14-125), recalling the parallel scene in Book III, again shows 
God’s justice as the occasion of Christ’s love, though now, in view 
of Adam’s and Eve’s repentance, God’s tone is milder. Michael’s 
speeches, so much less intimate than Raphael’s though evincing an 
equal concern for Adam’s and Eve’s welfare, exhibit the estrange- 
ment while they foretell the coming salvation. Beginning with the 
murder of Abel and the Cave of Death, Adam’s vision of human 
history up to the Flood brings home to him the misery he has 
caused. He sees the results of the Fall stretching out into the fu- 
ture, in order that he may comprehend the significance of the 
prophecy which follows in Book XII. 

The handling of human history in the vision in Book XI is 
relatively full; the pace is adapted both to the purpose of teaching 
Adam the results of the Fall and to his interest in his more im- 
mediate posterity. In the prophecy in Book XII the pace is aec- 
celerated, partly perhaps in accommodation to Adam’s personal 
remoteness from the events but mainly to foeus his mind on the 
great steps of the process which begins with the Old Law. The 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Last Judgment are the climactic 
events of the prophecy, but they are related economically. This is 
a poem about Adam and Eve, not about Christ. Michael ends the 
account of these events with a triumphant statement of future bliss: 

... to reward 

His faithful, and receave them into bliss 

Whether in Heav’n or Earth, for then the Earth 

Shall be all Paradise, far happier place 

Then this of Eden, and far happier daies (xm, 461-465). 
Happier for whom? Not for the Fallen Angels, nor yet for the 
majority of mankind, but for those who are saved. And at what 
cost? Milton has emphasized Christ’s sacrifice repeatedly, and 
though he does not stress Christ’s passion, he does not ignore it (XII, 
411-415). Adam’s response to this speech is his enthusiastic ejacu- 
lation of the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. This must be read in 
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its context, where it is dramatically appropriate. Having been 
shown the misery he has caused, Adam has suddenly been told that 
for some there will be salvation and eternal happiness and that 
God’s ways are just and merciful. His outburst is partly relief, 
partly amazement, partly love. And it must be insisted (as Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy himself has remarked)*® that Adam does not assert 
that the Fall was fortunate ; he says he is in doubt: 


... full of doubt T stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By mee done and oceasiond, or’ rejoyce 
Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring, 
To God more glory, more good will to Men 
From God, and over wrauth grace shall abound (xm, 473-478). 


Clearly the ‘‘much more good’’ that is to ensue is God’s goodness, 
and Adam’s only cause for rejoicing is that his sin will have been 
the occasion and opportunity for God’s goodness. There is nothing 
here which states or implies that Man’s lot is or will be better than 
if Adam and Eve had not fallen. Presumably Adam’s doubt is 
allayed in the sobering account which follows, as Michael’s recital 
exhibits the dominance of evil in human affairs from the time of 
the early Christian Church until the Last Day. 

Michael’s last prophetic speech ends with his second declaration 
of the eternity of bliss for the saved, and Adam responds with his 
majestic assertion of the principle of obedience (XII, 553-573). 
This is the consummation of Adam’s earthly regeneration which 
began in Book X ; only now has he the knowledge of Christ in whom 
his faith is to center, and only now has he the great exemplar of 
obedience and love which he is to follow. This is abundantly clear 
in Michael’s next speech. If Adam learns the lesson of proper 
knowledge and obedience, Michael says, and if he adds faith, virtue, 
patience, temperance, and love ‘‘the soul of all the rest,’’ 


then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier far (xu, 585-587). 


It is sometimes, apparently, assumed that these lines mean that 
Adam will be happier after leaving the Garden of Eden than he 
was in it before the Fall. Michael’s comparison, however, looks back 
to Adam’s speech in Book IX, 296-333, where Adam had mourned 
the necessity of leaving ‘‘this happy place, our sweet Recess.’’ 
Michael had then answered him with the partial consolation that 


19 A. O. Lovejoy, “Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall,” Essays in 
the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948), p. 282. 
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God is everywhere (ll. 335-369). Now he can offer much greater 
comfort, and he tells Adam that by faith in Christ and hope for 
the second coming of Christ and love of God, he can win a happi- 
ness which will be far greater than the happiness of continued 
residence after the Fall in the Garden of Eden. These are the 
terms of Michael’s comparison, and there is nothing to justify the 
imputation of an easy optimism, monistie or otherwise, to this final 
passage. The mood is one of mingled sadnesss and resolution, not 
at all that of Mrs. Bell’s ‘‘triumphant victory which is the only 
possible ‘prosperous outcome’ ’’ (p. 881). On the contrary Michael’s 
last words are sobering : 


That ye may live, which will be many dayes, 

Both in one Faith unanimous though sad, 

With cause for evils past, yet much more cheer’d 
With meditation on the happie end (xu, 602-605). 


Present regret for the sin committed, firm resolution for future 
obedience, hope for future salvation: these are the main components 
of the complex mood in which the Father and the Mother of Man- 
kind take their way from Paradise in dignity and peace. 





JOYCE AND AQUINAS: THE THEORY OF AESTHETICS 


By Maurice BEEBE 
Purdue University 


While most critics of James Joyce agree that the theory of art 
presented by Stephen Dedalus in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man is both a key to the novel in which it appears and a programme 
for Joyce’s later writings, they disagree on the extent of Joyce’s 
alleged indebtedness to Saint Thomas Aquinas. When Stephen has 
finished expounding his theory, his friend Lynch comments, ‘‘That 
has the true scholastic stink.’’ Some critics agree. According to 
Padraic Colum, for example, Stephen ‘‘is unable to analyze his 
ideas or shape his life except in terms of the philosophy that the 
Catholic Church has evolved or adopted.’ S. Foster Damon asserts 
that Stephen ‘‘has mastered Aquinas and Aristotle so well that he 
saw the whole world through their eyes.’’* Haskell M. Block, in 
what is perhaps the most complete and illuminating discussion of 
the theory, writes: ‘‘The theoretical formulation of Joyce’s aesthetic 
rigidly followed Thomistic principles.’’** And according to Harry 
Levin, Joyce ‘‘required the sanction of Saint Thomas Aquinas for 
his art, though not for his belief.’’® ; 

If Joyce’s art were Thomist, it would be necessary to qualify the 
usual interpretation of Joyce-Stephen as an exile. Presumably he 
turned from the religion of his fathers to a religion of art. If his 
aesthetic remained orthodox, his self-proclaimed revolt from God, 
Home, and Country would appear to have been only a matter of 
convenience—and since he insisted that only art justifies aliena- 
tion, unnecessary. It would follow that Joyce’s art is sanctioned 
and that Joyce the artist, if not Joyee the man, may be claimed 
for the Church. However, the point is in dispute, and there are 
critics who argue that Joyce’s aesthetic does not follow the Thomist 

14 Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (New York, 1916), p. 245. Subse- 
quent references to the Portrait appear in the text. Page references otherwise 
unidentified are to the Portrait. 

2 The Road Round Ireland (New York, 1926), p. 321. 

3“The Odyssey in Dublin,” in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism, ed. 
Seon Givens (New York, 1948), p. 222. 

4“The Critical Theory of James Joyce,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art 


History, vit (1950), 178. 
5 James Joyce (Norfolk, Conn., 1941), p. 25. 
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line. William York Tindall, for example, asserts that Joyce di- 
verged considerably from Aquinas, ‘‘who, liberally interpreted and 
applied, is made to serve other ends than his own.’’* According to 
Francis Fergusson, ‘‘the divergence from Aquinas and Aristotle is 
completely self-conscious and consistent. Joyce must diverge . . . 
making his Thomism godless, interpreting Aristotle in a neoclassic 
sense, if the freedom of exile is to have its demonic completeness.’ 

Neither of these conflicting opinions has thus far been carefully 
defended or documented by means of a close scrutiny of the exact 
extent to which Joyce does follow Aquinas. Such an examination, 
a point-by-point comparison of Joyce’s theory with the Thomist 
sources from which it derives, will reveal that Joyce follows the 
form of certain scholastic principles, but by denying the premises 
upon which they are based, distorts the meaning. Aquinas alludes 
to questions of art and beauty only in passing; his statements must 
be culled from their context, yet seen in their context. By taking 
Aquinas’s definitions of beauty out of their context and by insist- 
ing upon his right to interpret them literally, Joyee draws some 
conclusions which would be—and have been—the despair of neo- 
Thomists, who see the theory of art in relation to Thomism in 
general. For this reason, it seems necessary to compare Stephen’s 
theory not only with the actual text of Aquinas, but also with the 
explanations of Aquinas provided by such interpreters as Jacques 
Maritain (from whose Art and Scholasticism, first published in 
1920, Thomist aesthetics properly dates), Thomas Gilby, and Her- 
bert Ellsworth Cory. 

The theory advanced in the Portrait appears fragmentarily in two 
earlier forms: in Joyce’s notes, first published in Herbert Gorman’s 
1940 biography, and in the rejected version of the Portrait, pub- 
lished in 1944 as Stephen Hero. Since there is only one important 
difference among these separate versions—one which will be dis- 
cussed in detail—and since the earlier versions often clarify points 
passed over quickly or inadequately in the Portrait, they may safely 
be considered as a single unit. 

Joyce draws three main principles from two statements by 
Aquinas; thus, there is some overlapping. An outline of the entire 

6 James Joyce, His Way of Interpreting the Modern World (New York, 
1950), p. 20. 


7“A Reading of Eziles,” in Joyce’s Exiles (New York: New Directions, 
n.d.), p. xvii. 
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theory may therefore serve as a useful point of reference for dis- 
cussion of the parts: 


I. Art is a stasis brought about by the formal rhythm of beauty. 

A. The tragic emotions, pity and terror, arouse and arrest the mind in a 
condition of stasis rather than kinesis. 

B. Comedy is proper and perfect when it arouses the static emotion of joy 
rather than the kinetic emotion of desire or loathing. 

C. The aesthetic stasis, an ideal pity, terror, or joy, is awakened or in- 
duced by the formal rhythm of beauty. 

Art or beauty, divorced from good and evil, is akin to truth; therefore, if 

truth can best be approached through intellection, beauty or art is best 

approached through the three stages of apprehension. 

A. Beauty is separated from good and evil because good and evil excite 
the kinetic emotions of desire or loathing. 

B. Beauty is related to truth because both are static. 

C. Just as the first step in the direction of truth is to comprehend the 
act of intellection, the first step in the direction of beauty is to under- 
stand the process of aesthetic comprehension; the stages of appre- 
hension and the qualities of beauty are akin. 

The three qualities of beauty which correspond to the three stages of 

apprehension are, in the terms of Aquinas, integritas, consonantia, and 

claritas. 

A. Integritas is wholeness—one thing. 

B. Consonantia is harmony—a thing. 

C. Claritas is radiance—that thing. 

1. Claritas is not to be considered a manifestation of the sublime or 
divine; it is simply the whatness of a thing. 

2. (In Stephen Hero only). Claritas is revealed through the experience 
of epiphanies. 


A fourth main division of the theory is Stephen’s explanation of the 
three forms of art: the lyrical, the epical, and the dramatic. But 
this part is concerned more with the problem of creating art, the 
artist’s relationship to his materials, than with the problem of the 
nature of art and beauty. Stephen claims the authority of Aquinas 
only for his discussion of the latter: ‘‘So far as this side of esthetic 
philosophy extends Aquinas will carry me all along the line. When 
we come to the phenomena of artistic conception, artistic gestation 
and artistic reproduction, I require a new terminology and a new 
personal experience’’ (pp. 245-246) .® 

But to what extent does Saint Thomas carry Stephen ‘‘all along 
the line’’? 

I. Art as Stasis 

Stephen bases two main principles of his theory—art as stasis and 
the separation of beauty from good and evil—upon one sentence 

8 Although Joyce’s theories of the three forms of art and of the creative 
process are beyond the province of this study, it may be noted in passing that 
the parts for which Stephen does not claim Thomist authority appear to be 
more Thomistie than the parts for which he does claim such authority. See H. M. 


MeLuhan, “Joyce, Aquinas, and the Poetie Process,” Renascence, 1v (Autumn 
1951), 3-11. 
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by Aquinas: Pulchra sunt quoe visa placent, which he translates 
‘‘that is beautiful the apprehension of which pleases’’ (p. 243). 
Slight variations in the Latin text appear in Joyce’s several ver- 
sions. Pulcra, the form in both Stephen Hero and the Portrait, is 
pulcera in the original notes, and quoe is quae in the notes and 
Stephen Hero.® Although these changes may be typographical errors, 
it can be demonstrated that whenever Joyce cited Aquinas he was 
anything but meticulous in adhering to the original Latin. If he 
deliberately misquoted, we have the first sign of his irreverent 
attitude towards the Angelic Doctor. At any rate, the text of the 
Summa Theologica has pulchra enim dicunter quae visa placent. A 
translation by the Dominican Fathers makes it apparent that Joyce 
had read the paragraph in which the sentence appears : 


Beauty and goodness are identical fundamentally; for they are based upon 
the same thing, namely, the form. Consequently goodness may be rightly praised 
as beauty. But they differ logically, for goodness properly relates to the appeti- 
tive faculty (goodness being what all men desire); and therefore it has the 
formal aspect of an end (the appetitive faculty being a kind of movement to- 
wards a thing). Beauty relates to the cognoscitive faculty; for beautiful things 
are those which please when seen. Hence beauty consists in due proportion; for 
the senses are satisfied in things duly proportioned, as in what is after their 
own kind—because sense is a sort of reason; and so is every cognoscitive 
faculty.10 


The complete passage at least partly clears up the mystification of 
Stephen’s explanation of the one sentence drawn from it: ‘‘ He uses 
the word visa . . . to cover esthetic apprehensions of all kinds, 
whether through sight or hearing or through any other avenue of 
apprehension. This word, though it is vague, is clear enough to keep 
away good and evil, which excite desire and loathing. It means 
certainly a stasis and not a kiresis’’ (p. 243). 

On this foundation, the first part of the theory is developed. 
Stephen begins by discussing the true nature of tragedy : 


Pity is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever is grave 
and constant in human sufferings and unites it with the human sufferer. Terror 
is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever is grave and 
constant in human sufferings and unites it with the secret cause. ... You see I 
use the word arrest. I mean that the tragic emotion is static. Or rather the 
dramatic emotion is. The feelings excited by improper art are kinetic, desire or 


9 Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York, 1948), p. 133; and James Joyce, 
Stephen Hero: A Part of the First Draft of A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, ed. Theodore Spencer (Norfolk, 1944), p. 95. 

Subsequent page references to Stephen Hero appear in the text. 


10 Summa Theologica, Part I, question 5, article 4. Translations of the Summa 
throughout this essay are taken from The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Literally Translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province 
(New York, 1911-1912; London, 1913-1922), 22 vols. 
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loathing. Desire urges us to possess, to go to something; loathing urges us to 
abandon, to go from something. The arts which excite them, pornographical or 
didactic, are therefore improper arts. (pp. 239-240) 

Stephen’s ultimate purpose is to establish beauty in the objectivity 
of the art-work rather than in the subjectivity of the artist. The 
missing link between stasis and formal rhythm is found in Joyce’s 
original notes, in the discussion of comedy : 

An improper art aims at exciting in the way of comedy the feeling of desire 
but the feeling which is proper to comic art is the feeling of joy. ... For desire 
urges us from rest that we may possess something but joy holds us in rest so 
long as we possess something. . . . this rest is necessary for the apprehension of 
the beautiful—the end of all art, tragic or comic,— for this rest is the only 
condition under which the images, which are to excite in us terror or pity or 
joy, can be properly presented to us and properly seen by us. For beauty is a 
quality of something seen but terror and pity and joy are states of mind.11 

If beauty is a quality of something seen, then it is be found in the 
rhythm or proportion of the art-object: ‘‘Beauty expressed by the 
artist . . . awakens, or ought to awaken, or induces, or ought to 
induce, an esthetic stasis, an ideal pity or an ideal terror, a stasis 
ealled forth, prolonged and at last dissolved by what I call the 
rhythm of beauty. ... Rhythm... is the first formal esthetic re- 
lation of part to part in any esthetic whole or of an esthetic whole 
to its part or parts or of any part to the esthetic whole of which 
it isa part’’ (p. 241). 

Although Saint Thomas has nothing to say about tragedy and 
comedy, it would seem that, read literally, he supplies sanction for 
the main features of this part of Stephen’s theory. The separation 
of beauty, the product of cognition, from goodness, the goal of 
appetition, and the dependence of beauty on form are found in 
the paragraph from the Summa Theologica cited above. Naturally, 
neo-Thomists support these aspects of Aquinas’s theory. For ex- 
ample, Father Thomas Gilby says that the experience of beauty 
‘‘eomes as a rest in human activity, as something desirable for its 
own sake’’ and that ‘‘it is of the essence of Beauty that with the 
knowledge of it desire is at rest.’’** Jacques Maritain, commenting 
on Aquinas’s definition of the beautiful, says: ‘‘The beautiful is 
that which gives joy, not all joy, but joy in knowledge; not the 
joy peculiar to the act of knowing, but a joy superabounding and 
overflowing from such an act because of the object known. If a 

11 Gorman, p. 97. 


12 Poetic Experience: An Introduction to Thomist Aesthetic (New York, 
1934), p. 99 and p. 108. 
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thing exalts and delights the soul by the very fact of its being 
given to the intuition of the soul, it is good to apprehend, it is 
beautiful. ’”* 

It is only when one considers the context that Joyce’s divergence 
from Aquinas becomes apparent. Aquinas’s definition of beauty 
appears as a passing reference in a section on ‘‘God, the Divine 
Unity.’’ Implied in the above sentences by neo-Thomists is the scho- 
lastic understanding of the unity of Being and the presence of 
God in all beauty. For example, both Joyce and Father Gilby use the 
word rest. What is the orthodox interpretation of rest? According 
to Herbert Ellsworth Cory, Aquinas ‘‘tells us that ‘it is of the 
nature of the beautiful that the appetite is allayed by the sight 
of it.’ I am sure that he would like us to recall, in this connection, 
our refrain from St. Augustine: ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself; 
and our hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee.’ The 
aesthetic experience is seldom mystical; but if ever it is fully con- 
scious, if its recipient is thoroughly self-disciplined in holiness, 
and if he is given extraordinary graces by God, it will be mysti- 
cal.’’* 

Joyce stops short before what, according to the Thomists, the 
aesthetic stasis reveals. If the context is denied, the rhythm of art 
reveals only the mechanical harmony of parts to parts and parts 
with whole: ‘‘the first formal esthetic relation of part to part in 
any esthetic whole or of an esthetic whole to its part or parts or of 
any part to the esthetic whole of which it is a part.’’ It does not 
reflect the harmony of God’s universe. Seen thus, Joyce is think- 
ing simply of the importance of form, the well-made work of art, 
and this point of Stephen’s theory is closer to Henry James than 
to Saint Thomas. Joyce’s ‘‘rhythm’’ places no emphasis on the 
due of Aquinas’s ‘‘due proportion.’’ Perhaps this is what Francis 
Fergusson had in mind when he wrote that Joyce makes his Thomism 


godless. 
u. The Beautiful, the Good, and the True 
In Stephen Hero the aesthetic theory is presented not as an ex- 
position of abstract principles, but in terms of dramatic conflict. 
Many of the points which Stephen explains to Lynch, who offers 
13 Art and Scholasticism, with Other Essays, trans. J. F. Scanlon (London, 
1943), p- 23. The most complete statement of the neo-Thomist view of “due 


proportion” is Edward I. Watkin, A Philosophy of Form, (New York, 1935). 
14 The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art (Milwaukee, 1948), p. 67. 
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only passive resistance and an occasional sarcasm, appear in the 
earlier version as part of the paper on ‘‘Art and Life’’ which 
Stephen read before the Literary and Historical Society of Uni- 
versity College. The paper met with a hostile reception, mainly on 
the charge that it absolved art and artist from all patriotic and 
moral obligations. Previously, Dr. Dillon, President of the Univer- 
sity, had said to him: ‘‘This theory you have—if pushed to its 
logical conclusion—would emancipate the poet from ali moral laws. 
I notice too that in your essay you allude satirically to what you 
call the ‘antique’ theory—the theory, namely, that the drama 
should have special ethical aims, that it should instruct, elevate, 
and amuse. I suppose you mean Art for Art’s sake.’’ Stephen re- 
plied that he ‘‘only pushed to its logical conclusion the definition 
Aquinas has given of the beautiful’’ (p. 95). After the reading 
of his paper, he remained silent, refusing to debate with his critics. 
And when, in the process of revision, the audience of many be- 
comes the single auditor Lynch, the ethical objections disappear 
altogether. Thus, the only defense which Stephen makes at any 
time to the moralistic criticism is the testimonial of Saint Thomas— 
he has simply pushed to its logical conclusion Aquinas’s definition 
of beauty. 

Only by taking the part for the whole is Stephen’s summary dis- 
missal of the good from any consideration of the beautiful to be 
justified in terms of Thomist doctrine. The difference which 
Aquinas notes between the aspects of the good and the beautiful 
is, in the total theological view, less important than the similarity. 
They are ‘‘identical fundamentally,’’ Aquinas said in the passage 
already quoted, and in another section of the Summa: 


The beautiful is the same as the good, and they differ in aspect only. For 
since good is what all seek, the rotion of good is that which calms the desire; 
while the notion of the beautiful is that which calms the desire, by being seen 
or known. Consequently those senses chiefly regard the beautiful, which are the 
most cognitive, viz., sight and hearing, as ministering to reason; for we speak 
of beautiful sights and beautiful sounds. But in reference to the other objects 
of the other senses, we do not use the expression beautiful, for we do not speak 
of beautiful tastes, and beautiful odours. Thus it is evident that beauty adds to 
goodness a relation to the cognitive faculty: so that good means that which 
simply pleases the appetite; while the beautiful is something pleasant to appre- 
hend.15 


It will be noticed that this passage makes beauty and goodness less 
divergent than does the passage from which Joyce drew his first 


15 Summa Theologica, Part II, question 27, article 1. 
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premise, Aquinas’s phrase ‘‘beauty adds to goodness a relation to 
the cognitive faculty’’ sanctions the neo-Thomist acceptance of 
Cajetan’s interpretation of this passage: ‘‘Beauty is a certain kind 
of good.’’?* 

Although most neo-Thomists agree with Joyce that art should 
not be didactic, that the artist’s ‘‘only thought for the spectator 
should be to give him something beautiful, or well-made’™ and 
that ‘‘the poetic experience in itself teaches nothing, making 
neither for edification nor appearing to lead onwards to higher 
truths,’’** they do feel that art must be subject to moral censor- 
ship. This seeming paradox is to be explained by the scholastic 
distinction between art and artist. Art, says Maritain, is in the 
realm of Making, which is related solely to the good and per- 
fection of the work produced ; it ‘‘remains outside the line of human 
conduct, with an end, rules, and values, which are not those of the 
man, but of the work to be produced.’”* Art is a habitus of the 
practical understanding, and it is always good because it always 
strives towards perfection. Moral considerations, on the other hand, 
are in the realm of Doing or Action, the use made of free will. Thus 
the artist’s decisions are ethically vulnerable. Art is infallibly 
right; when the art-work seems to fail, it is because the artist has 
failed his art. And since Prudence must rule the affairs of men, 
the artist must be moral. ‘‘Because art, the virtue of making, is 
specifically human rather than merely animal or merely mechani- 
eal,’’ Cory explains, ‘‘it can never persist in its sanity unless it 
acts in fellowship with the moral virtues.’’®° Art that is irreverent 
must be prohibited, for art, says Maritain, ‘‘has no right against 
God.’’*? The neo-Thomists are not here speaking entirely for 
themselves ; Aquinas himself says, ‘‘In tne case of an art that pro- 
duces things which for the most part some people put to an evil 
use, although such arts are not unlawful in themselves, neverthe- 
less, according to the teaching of Plato, they should be extirpated 
from the State by the governing authority.’’” 


16 Prima Secundae, question 27, article 1. Quoted by Maritain, Art and 
Scholasticism, p. 166. 

17 Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, p. 66. 

18 Gilby, Poetic Experience, p. 99. 

19 Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, p. 7. 

20 Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art, pp. 158-159. 

21 Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, p. 75. 

22 Summa Theologica, Part II, question 169, article 2. 
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The Very Reverend Dr. Dillon charged that Stephen’s theory 
would lead him to Art for Art’s sake. If this expression means an 
art which is an escape from life, then the criticism is unjustified, 
for Joyce had no quarrel with the alliance of art and truth. The 
Stephen of Stephen Hero ‘‘did not attach himself to art in any 
spirit of youthful dilettantism but strove to pierce to the signifi- 
cant heart of everything’’ (p. 33), and he told his mother, ‘‘ Art 
is not an escape from life. It’s just the very opposite. Art, on the 
contrary, is the very central expression of life’’ (p. 86). In the 
Portrait, the theme of the artist’s reliance upon life is expressed 
more symbolically, especially when Stephen, reacting bitterly from 
his religious crisis, seems to re-affirm the value of life as he watches 
the young girl wading in the river. In that moment of revulsion 
from the Church, it is religion—or, at any rate, the religion repre- 
sented by the Jesuit priests—which seems to stand for the negation 
of life, and art which affirms the significance of experience. The 
Portrait concludes with the ery, ‘‘Welcome, O life! .. .’’ Thus, if 
Stephen is eager to separate beauty from goodness, he is also de- 
termined to associate beauty with truth. Joyce’s essay on James 
Clarence Mangan, published in 1902, contains the sentence, ‘‘ Beauty, 
the splendour of truth, is a gracious presence when the imagina- 
tion contemplates intensely the truth of its own being or the visi- 
ble world and the spirit which proceeds out of truth and beauty is 
the holy spirit of joy.’’®* By the time that Joyce wrote the Portrait, 
‘‘the holy spirit of joy’’ had become less celestial, but he retained 
the conviction that beauty is the ‘‘splendour of truth.’’ 

Stephen continues his discourse. He has already cited Aquinas 
as an authority on the alliance of beauty and truth; he now brings 
in additional support: 


Plato, I believe, said that beauty is the splendour of truth. I don’t think that 
it has a meaning but the true and the beautiful are akin. Truth is beheld by the 
intellect which is appeased by the most satisfying relations of the intelligible: 
beauty is beheld by the imagination which is appeased by the most oe 
relations of the sensible. The first step in the direction of truth is to understan 
the frame and scope of the intellect itself, to comprehend the act itself of 
intellection. Aristotle’s entire system of philosophy rests upon his book of 
psychology and that, I think, rests on his statement that the same attribute can- 
not at the same time and in the same connexion belong to and not belong to the 
same subject. The first step in the direction of beauty is to understand the 
frame and scope of the imagination, to comprehend the act itself of esthetic 
apprehension. (pp. 243-244). 


28 Quoted by Gorman, p. 80. 
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Therefore, the qualities of beauty are akin to the stages of appre- 
hension: ‘‘Though the same object may not seem beautiful to all 
people, all people who admire a beautiful object find in it certain 
relations which satisfy and coincide with the stages themselves of 
all esthetic apprehension. These relations of the sensible, visible to 
you through one form and to me through another, must be there- 
fore the necessary qualities of beauty’’ (p. 245). 

This part of Stephen’s theory clearly agrees with Thomist doc- 
trine. Aquinas wrote that ‘‘since truth is in the intellect in pro- 
portion to its conformity with the object understood, the idea of 
truth must needs flow from the intellect to the object of the in 
tellect, so that the thing understood is said to be true in so far as 
it is conformed in relation to the intellect’’ and that therefore 
‘‘truth is defined by the conformity of intellect and thing.’ 
Cory adds that ‘‘when we discern the beauty of an object our own 
spiritual powers and operations assume themselves a form, a har- 
mony and equilibrium.’*® The inter-relationship of subject and 
object is the basis of Maritain’s definition of poetry: ‘‘that inter- 
communication between the inner being of things and the inner 
being of the human Self which is a kind of divination.’’** 

What is the significance of this association of beauty with truth, 
of the stages of apprehension with the qualities of beauty? For 
Joyce, it provided a defense to the charge that his was a dilettante’s 
art. Art, he insisted, is neither something found, a pretty object 
to be copied in a servile manner, nor entirely something invented. 
Pure art exists as a delicate balance between the artist-creator and 
that which he perceives, between the art-object and the one who 
perceives it. Joyce secularizes the Thomist insistence on the moral 
obligations of the artist by demanding instead intellectual or psy- 
chological obligations. There are definite standards for art which 
are rooted in human psychology. Art is a discipline and the artist 
a responsible creature. 

mt. The Three Qualities of Beauty 

In stating Aquinas’s definition of the three qualities of beauty, 
Stephen again simplifies and misquotes the original Latin. He 
tells Lynch, ‘‘ Aquinas says: Ad pulcritudinem tria requirunter 
integritas, consonantia, claritas. I translate it so: Three things are 

24 Summa Theologica, Part I, question 16, articles 1 and 2. 


25 Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art, pp. 66-67. 
26 Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York, 1953), p. 3. 
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needed for beauty, wholeness, harmony and radiance’’ (p. 248). 
Actually, Aquinas wrote: ‘‘Nam ad pulchritudinem tria requirun- 
tur: primo quidem integritas sive perfectio; quae enim diminuta 
sunt, turpia sunt; et debita proportio sive consonantia; et iterum 
claritas, unde, quae habent colorem nitidum, pulchra esse dicunter.”’ 
This the Dominican Fathers translate: ‘‘For beauty includes three 
conditions, integrity or perfection, for those things which are im- 
paired are by the very fact ugly; and then due proportion or har- 
mony is required; and lastly, brightness or clarity, whence things 
are called beautiful which have a bright color.’’?” 

We need not linger over the first two of these qualities. Integritas 
Stephen interprets as wholeness. In looking at a basket, he tells 
Lynch, the mind first separates the basket from its surroundings 
and thus sees it as one thing. Joyce’s definition is probably even 
closer to the Latin text than the translation given above, for in- 
tegritas has also the meaning of wholeness or completeness, which 
fits better the diminuta. Father Gilby translates this part of the 
definition, ‘‘a certain wholeness or perfection, for whatever is in- 
complete is to that extent ugly.’’** Wholeness obviously has greater 
application to Joyce’s carefully unified art, especially in Ulysses 


and Finnegans Wake, than does the more vague perfection. 
Stephen’s interpretation of consonantia accords generally with 

that ‘‘due proportion’’ Aquinas noted as a characteristic of beauty. 

Having recognized the basket as one thing, Stephen tells Lynch, 


“c 


you now notice ‘‘its formal lines . . . you feel the rhythm of its 
structure ... you feel now that it is a thing’’ (p. 249). We have 
already noted the difference between Aquinas’s concept of form and 
rhythm as a manifestation of Being and Joyce’s more mundane, 
mechanistic interpretation. 

With claritas, Stephen sharply diverges from the orthodox inter- 
pretations of Saint Thomas. On this point we need not assume 
what would be the attitude of the neo-Thomists towards Joyce’s 
explication. Cory, in his The Significance of Beauty in Nature and 
Art, uses Joyce’s explanations of integritas and consonantia as a 
rebuttal to an attack on medieval aesthetic theory as sterile and 
shallow, but he disagrees with Joyce’s understanding of claritas. 
Stephen himself points out the ambiguous nature of the word: 


27 Summa Theologica, Part I, question 39, article 8. 
28 Poetic Experience, p. 89. 
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‘** Aquinas uses a term which seems to be inexact. It baffled me for 
a long time. It would lead you to believe that he had in mind 
symbolism or idealism, the supreme quality of beauty being a 
light from some other wor!d, the idea of which the matter was but 
the shadow, the reality of which it was but the symbol. I thought 
he might mean that claritas was the artistic discovery and repre- 
sentation of the divine purpose in anything or a force of generali- 
zation which would make the esthetic image a universal one, make 
it outshine its proper conditions’’ (pp. 249-250). Cory interrupts 
his quoting of this passage to remark, ‘‘ Precisely so; for Thomists 
also like the very powerful word effulgence. Joyce, the apostate 
here loses his grip.’’ Stephen continues: ‘‘But that is literally 
talk. I understand it so. When you have apprehended that basket 
as one thing and have then analysed it according to its form and 
apprehended it as a thing you make the only synthesis which is 
logically and esthetically permissible. You see that it is that thing 
which it is and no other. The radiance of which he speaks is the 
scholastic quidditas, the whatness of a thing’’ (p. 250). To this, 
Cory replies: 


But St. Thomas also said elsewhere that one of the three ways in which God is 
present in all things is by His quidditas, His Essence. Just what claritas meant 
to St. Thomas we may gather from his account of what the glorified human 
body will be after its resurrection. The glory of the soul, already in heaven, will 
glow through its restored body and make it splendid. For this once too often 
recalcitrant flesh will now be ablaze in its every part with the effulgence of the 
soul which has experienced the Beatific Vision. Even so, even on earth, objects 
inanimate as well as animate, though their claritas is, of course, immeasurably 
below that of the saints in heaven, yet do, in so far as they are beautiful, beacon 
forth Divine Providence in so far as it is not impeded by imperfections which 
are never created by God. Even on earth, then, claritas, the crowning attribute 
of beauty is the shining through, to some greater or less degree, of the operative 
and essential presence of God. In his last sentences which I do not here quote 
Joyce falteringly reduces this claritas to a sort of metaphorical materialistic 
sentimentality.29 


Apparently Joyce substituted quidditas for claritas in order to 
avoid the spiritual connotation of the latter. He left himself open 
to the objection of Cory by confusing quidditas, which in scholastic 
philosophy means specifie essence (e.g. the manhood of Socrates, 
the correct answer to What is Socrates?), with the scholastic 
haeceitas, individual thisness.*° In this instance, as ‘‘the scholastic 
quidditas’’ seems to imply, Joyce wanted to claim the sanction of 


29 Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art, p. 227. 
30T am indebted to Professor W. K. Wimsatt of Yale University for this 
information. 
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Aquinas without accepting the meaning of Aquinas. If the 
‘*bright color’’ in Aquinas’s explanation of claritas seems to justify 
Joyce’s mundane interpretation, the context in which it appears 
does not. The sentence immediately preceding is translated, 
‘*Species or Beauty has a likeness to the property of the Son.’’ 
Following the list of the three conditions is Saint Thomas’s ex- 
planation of how each applies to Christ. Claritas, he says, ‘‘agrees 
with the property of the Son, as the Word, which is the light and 
splendour of the intellect.’’ 

To say that beauty is like the property of the Son is not, of 
course, to say that all earthly beauty is but a shadow of divine 
form. Yet here Aquinas is more conservative than his modern in- 
terpreters. Although Maritain, the most authoritative of these 
commentators, is more cautious than Cory, he says of the third 
quality of beauty: 


A certain splendour is indeed according to all the Ancients the essential char- 
acter of beauty. . . . splendor formae, said St. Thomas with a metaphysician’s 
precision of language: for form, that is to say the principle determining the 
peculiar perfection of everything which is, constituting and completing things 
in their essence and their qualities, the ontological secret, so to speak, of their 
innermost being, their spiritual essence, their operative mystery, is above all 
the peculiar principle of intelligibility, the peculiar clarity of everything. 
Every form, moreover, is a remnant or a ray of the creative Mind impressed 
upon the heart of the being created. All order and proportion, on the other hand, 
are the work of the mind.31 


What Joyce called ‘‘epiphany’’ gives us a clue by which we can 
trace the gradual development of his alienation from Thomist 
aesthetic. It is not impossible that Joyce first formulated his 
theory before his final break with the Church, then altered and 
modified it to suit his new attitude. We have already noticed that 
the phrase ‘‘the holy spirit of joy’’ in his essay on Mangan implies 
a greater reliance on the spiritual value of art than is apparent in 
the Portrait. In Stephen Hero Joyce described claritas in terms 
more congenial to the Thomistie interpretation : 


Claritas is quidditas. After the analysis which discovers the second quality the 
mind makes the only logically possible synthesis and discovers the third quality. 
This is the moment which I call epiphany. First we recognize that the moment is 
one integral thing, then we recognize that it is an organised composite structure, 
a thing in fact: finally, when the relation of the parts is exquisite, when the 
parts are adjusted to the special point, we recognise that it is that thing which 
it is. Its soul, its whatness, leaps to us from the vestment of its appearance. The 
soul of the commonest object, the structure of which is so adjusted, seems to us 
radiant. The object achieves its epiphany. (p. 213) 


31 Art and Scholasticism, pp. 24-25. 
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In this stage, Stephen’s interpretation of claritas is orthodox. 
The word epiphany, which he defines as ‘‘a sudden spiritual mani- 
festation’’ (p. 211), has, of course, the religious connotation of 
Christ’s manifestation to the wise men, Stephen speaks of the soul. 
Maritain says of the third quality of beauty that ‘‘above all it is 
the profound splendour of the soul shining through.’’* 

In the Portrait there is no mention of the epiphany. Here is how 
Stephen develops his explanation of claritas with what Cory calls 
‘‘metaphorical materialistic sentimentality’’: ‘‘The radiance of 
which he speaks is the scholastic quidditas, the whatness of a thing. 
This supreme quality is felt by the artist when the esthetic image 
is first conceived in his imagination. The mind in that mysterious 
instant Shelley likened beautifully to a fading coal. The instant 
wherein that supreme quality of beauty, the clear radiance of the 
esthetic image, is apprehended luminously by the mind which has 
been arrested by its wholeness and fascinated by its harmony is 
the luminous silent stasis of esthetic pleasure’’ (p. 250). The refer- 
ence to Shelley is particularly significant because it refers to that 
passage in A Defence of Poetry which describes the creative process 
as an unfortunate moving away from divine inspiration.** The 
man-made nature of art, a condition which Shelley, the translator 
of Plato’s Jon, largely regrets, Joyce exalts as the factor which 
enables the artist to exist as a god in himself. 

This explains why the epiphanies, now reduced simply to revela- 
tions of whatness rather than of soul, which appear in the Portrait 
and Ulysses do not imply the existence of an all-encompassing 
Unity. In Ulysses, for example: 


From the playfield the boys raised a shout. A whirring whistle: goal... . 
—The ways of the Creator are not our ways, Mr Deasy said. All history 
moves towards one great goal, the manifestation of God. 


82 It is perhaps for this reason that Catholic critics of Joyce use the presenta- 
tion of the theory in Stephen Hero as a basis for their argument that the 
Stephen of the Portrait is a satirized, romanticized figure whose statements on 
art cannot always be taken seriously. See McLuhan, op cit., and Hugh Kenner, 
“The Portrait in Perspective,” in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism, ed. 
Givens, p. 154. The assumption that Joyce is speaking for himself in Stephen 
Hero, but not in the Portrait, fails to account for the abundant evidence that 
Joyce shared Stephen’s rejection of the Church. See, for example, Mary 
Colum, Life and the Dream (Garden City, 1947), pp. 388-389 and Georges 
Borach, “Conversations with James Joyce,” trans. ey Prescott, College 
English, xv, 326. 

33 Art and Scholasticism, p. 28. 

84 Works, ed. Harry Buxton Forman (London, 1880), vu, 137. 
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Stephen jerked his thumb towards the window, saying: 

—That is God. 

Hooray! Ay! Whrrwhee! 

—What? Mr Deasy asked. 

—aA shout in the street, Stephen answered, shrugging his shoulders.35 
Aquinas and Maritain, like Mr. Deasy, would undoubtedly agree 
that God manifests Himself in the shout, but the implication of 
Stephen’s remark is that a shout in the street is all the God there is. 

Conclusion 

We have seen that Joyce consistently secularizes Aquinas. He 
adheres to the Thomist categories, but interprets them to suit his 
own purposes. Yet, in doing so, he uses much of Aquinas and does 
not so much dispute as distort the scholastic argument, At least 
one important doctrine he accepts completely : the identification of 
truth as the conformity of mind and object he finds useful because 
it provides him with a justification of absolute, psychological stan- 
dards for art and a defense against the charge that his theory is 
that of a dilettante or an Art-for-Art’s-sake advocate. Each of the 
other principles, however, he interprets—against the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Summa—in secular, mundane terms that permit 
him to discard the supernatural implications of Thomist doctrine. 
Aquinas’s ‘‘due proportion’’ he accepts to the extent that it sup- 
ports his objective, non-emotional art, but he denies the scholastic 
interpretation of ‘‘due proportion’’ as a semblance of Divine Order 
or Unity. He exalts the art-work as a world in itself, with the ap- 
propriate standards of completeness, harmony, and clarity, but 
he sees it as complete in itself, harmonious in itself, and clear in 
itself, rather than as a fragment or a symbol of a broader, more 
extensive Unity. Thus he makes the artist equal to God and under 
the guise of traditionalism advances a theory that is revolutionary 
—or if traditional, closer to the tradition of Gustave Flaubert, 
Henry James, and Walter Pater than to the tradition of the 
Thomists. 

In the satirical poem ‘‘The Holy Office’’ (1904), Joyce wrote: 


I turn to view 
The shamblings of that motly crew, 
Those souls that hate the strength that mine has 
Steeled in the school of old Aquinas. 
Where they have crouched and crawled and prayed 
I stand, the self-doomed, unafraid, 
Unfellowed, friendless and alone, 


35 Ulysses (New York, 1934), p. 35. 
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Indifferent as the herring-bone, 
Firm as the mountain ridges where 
I flash my antlers on the air.3¢ 


Joyce was steeled in the school of Aquinas to the extent that he 
could use the scholastic method of logical argument against the 
vague generalities of the moralists or the dilettantes. But as far 
as his thought itself was concerned, he stood ‘‘unfellowed, friendless 
and alone.’’ A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man tells how 
Stephen discovered that his weapons were to be ‘‘silence, exile and 
cunning’’ (p. 291). The cunning preceded the writing of the novel. 


86 Quoted by Gorman, p. 140. 





THE EVOLUTION OF JOYCE’S ANNA LIVIA PLURABELLE 


By Watton Lirtz 
Princeton University 


The evolution of Anna Livia Plurabelle! is more complex than 
that of any other episode in Finnegans Wake, and more significant 
in revealing the development of Joyce’s style and technique, par- 
ticularly during the period 1923-28. Among the first of the epi- 
sodes to be conceived, Anna Livia appeared in three printed versions 
between 1925 and 1928. With the evidence provided by these pub- 
lished texts and the manuscript material now available in the British 
Museum,” one can trace the growth of the episode in detail. For 
convenience of reference I have compiled the following chrono- 
logical outline of distinct stages in the process of composition, and 
throughout this article I shall refer to the various stages by their 
numbers on this list. 

(1) The Earliest Draft, British Museum Add. Ms. 47471-B, pp. 
74-78. 

(2) The Second Draft, Add. Ms. 47471-B, pp. 79-90. 

(3) The First Fair Copy, Add. Ms. 47474, pp. 106-23. 

(4) The First Typescript, Add. Ms. 47474, pp. 124-140. 

(5) The Second Typescript, three sets, Add. Ms. 47474, pp. 141-202. 

(6) Galley Proofs for The Calendar, Add. Ms. 47474, pp. 203-207. 

(7) ‘‘From Work in Progress,’’ Le Navire d’Argent, 1 (October, 
1925) 59-74. 

(8) Galley Proofs for transition No. 8 (November, 1927), Add. Ms. 
47474, pp. 208-225. 

(9) transition No. 8, November, 1927, pp. 17-35. 

(10) Corrected Pages of transition No. 8, first set, Add. Ms. 47474, 

pp. 226-246. 

1 The section of Work in Progress published separately under the title Anna 
Livia Plurabelle ultimately became the eighth episode in Part I of Finnegans 
Wake; the episode covers pp. 196-216 of the Viking Press and Faber & Faber 
editions, which have the same pagination. Throughout this article > and 
line references to Finnegans Wake (New Edition, 1950) will be inse directly 
in the text, preceded by the letters “FW”. 

2 The notes, drafts, typescripts, and galley proofs for Finnegans Wake were 
given to Miss Harriet Shaw Weaver by Joyce over a period of years, in grati- 
tude for her unparalleled generosity to him. In July of 1951 Miss Weaver pre- 
sented the entire body of MSS. to the British Museum, where they are now 


available to the public. I am grateful to Miss Weaver for permission to use 
this Ms. material. 


36 
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(11) Corrected Pages of transition No. 8, second set, Add. Ms. 
47474, pp. 247-257. 

(12) The copy of transition No. 8 used to set up the Crosby Gaige 
edition of Anna Livia. Now in the Slocum Collection at the 
Yale University Library. 

(18) Galley Proofs for the Crosby Gaige Anna Livia, Add. Ms. 
47474, pp. 258-271. 

(14) Anna Livia Plurabelle, New York, Crosby Gaige, October, 
1928. 

(15) Anna Livia Plurabelle, London, Faber & Faber, June, 1930. 

(16) Corrected copies of (15), used to set up the galleys of Finne- 
gans Wake I. viii. Add. Ms, 47475, pp. 75-90 & 164-179. 

(17) Three sets of galley proofs for Finnegans Wake I. viii. Add. 
Ms. 47476-A, pp. 118-132 & 261-275, and Add. Ms. 47476-B, 
pp. 411-425. 

(18) Finnegans Wake, pp. 196-216. 

The first and second drafts of Anna Livia are found in a red- 
backed notebook dating from late 1923.* The earliest draft (1) isa 
skeleton outline of the first half of the episode, now pages 196-208 
of the Wake. It opens in a manner close to the final form: 

O tell me all now about Anna Livia. I want to know all about Anna Livia. Well, 
ou know Anna Livia? Yes, of course, I know Annz. Tell me all. Tell me now. 

You'll die when you hear. Well, you see, when the old chap did what you know. 
Yes, I know, go on. Or whatever it was they try to make out he tried to do in 
Phoenix park. He’s an awful old rep... .4 
The paragraph divisions in this draft are approximately the same 
as those in the final version. Joyce appears to have first sketched 
his narrative units as short paragraphs, and then extended these 
through a series of revisions, For instance, the eighty-word para- 
graph on page 207 of Finnegans Wake beginning with ‘‘ Describe 
her! ...’’ is only twenty-six words long in the first draft. 

Describe her! I must hear that. What had she on? What did she carry? Here 
she comes. What has she got? A loin of jubilee mutton.5 
Usually the essential structure of a paragraph remains the same, 
revision consisting in the addition of related elements. Joyce 
seems to have thought of his paragraphs as ‘‘images’’ that could 
be expanded indefinitely through his techniques of association. 

8 This notebook is catalogued in John J. Slocum and Herbert Cahoon, 4 
Bibliography of James Joyce, New Haven, 1953, p. 145, item a. i. 


4 Add. Ms. 47471-B, p. 74. 
5 Ibid., p. 77. 
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The second draft (2) is a miniature version of the episode in 
its present narrative form. It is slightly less than 2500 words long, 
as compared with 5500 words in the Navire d’Argent version (7) 
and approximately 8500 words in the Wake. Joyce enlarged this 
second draft to make his first fair copy (3). 

In a letter to Miss Harriet Weaver written on 7 March 1924, 
Joyce said: ‘‘I have finished the Anna Livia piece.’’ He then went 
on to explain the episode. 


It is a chattering dialogue across the river by two washerwomen who, as night 
falls, become a tree and a stone. The river is named Anna Liffey. Some of the 
words at the beginning are hybrid Danish-English. Dublin is a city founded by 
vikings. The Irish name is .. . Town of Ford of Hurdles. Her Pandora’s box 
contains the ills flesh is heir to. The stream is quite brown, rich in salmon, very 
devious, shallow. The splitting up towards the end (seven dams) is the city 
abuilding. Izzy will be later Isolde (cf. Chapelizod) .¢ 


The ‘‘ Anna Livia piece’’ referred to in this letter is obviously the 
first fair copy (3), which was sent to Miss Weaver in an envelope 
postmarked 8 March 1924.’ This fair copy is the basic narrative 
upon which Joyce elaborated for the next four years. From it the 
first typescript (4) was made. 

The first typescript has many marginal changes and insertions. 
These were included in the second typescript (5), which was made 
with two carbon copies. The original and one of the carbons con- 
tain alterations and additions in Joyce’s hand.* On the second 
earbon Miss Sylvia Beach transcribed the notations from the other 
two typescripts, and the partial proofs for the Calendar (6) were 
set up from it.® 

When the proofs for the Calendar had reached a point corre- 
sponding with page 211 of the Wake, the printer objected to certain 
passages and Joyce immediately withdrew the episode. This inci- 
dent is described in Le Navire d’Argent : 


Une revue londonienne “The Calendar” devait publier en Octobre un fragment 
d@’une oewvre inédite de James Joyce.—Les imprimeurs anglais, wne fois de plus, 
refusérent d’imprimer INTEGRALEMENT le texte. La Rédaction du “Calen- 
dar” pria Vauieur de faire des modifications. M. Joyce refusa de discuter la 
question et retira son manuscrit.—Nous pensons étre agréables a ceux de nos 
lecteurs qui aiment la littérature anglaise en leur offrant dans ce numéro le 
texte incriminé.10 


Evidently the galleys already printed for the Calendar were used 


6 Envoy, An Irish Review of Literature and Art, v (April, 1951), 52. 


7 The envelope is bound in at the beginning of the fair copy in Add. Ms. 
47474. 

8 Add. Ms. 47474, pp. 142-184. 

® Ibid., pp. 185-202. 

10 Le Navire d’Argent, Paris, I (October, 1925), 59. 
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in setting up the first part of the episode in Le Navire d’Argent. 
They bear a number of marginal corrections and additions. 

After the publication of a version of Anna Livia in Le Navire 
d’Argent for October, 1925, the galley proofs for transition (8) 
provide the next evidence of revision. They are dated by the printer 
‘*7 Octobre 1927’’. With this revision for the transition version 
the introduction of river names into the episode becomes the domi- 
nant mode of alteration. 

The elaboration of the episode did not stop with the publication 
of transition No. 8 late in October. Joyce continued to rework the 
transition text, and these additional changes are found on the 
annotated pages of (10) and (11)—they are mostly insertions of 
river names and ailusions. But even after this revision Joyce was 
not satisfied with Anna Livia, and more changes were made in 
preparation for the Crosby Gaige edition (14). The copy of 
transition No. 8 from which the Crosby Gaige Anna Livia was set 
up in the spring of 1928 is now in the Slocum Collection of the 
Yale University Library ;" it is the only version of the episode I 
have not examined. However, the additions on this copy may be 
deduced from the galleys for the Crosby Gaige text (13), which 
were being corrected by Joyce in May of 1928. There are further 
insertions and alterations on these galleys. 

In the Crosby Gaige Anna Livia, published in October, 1928, 
Joyce at last achieved the ‘‘final revise’? upon which he was ‘‘pre- 
pared to stake everything.’’” He considered the Crosby Gaige text 
the justification of Work in Progress, a vindication of his experi- 
ments and a triumph for his techniques. It is substantially the 
same as Finnegans Wake I. viii. After 1928 Joyce’s revision of 
Anna Livia was negligible. and for all practical purposes one can 
consider the writing of the episode as culminating in the Crosby 
Gaige edition. 


The opening passage of Anna Livia remained virtually unchanged 
throughout Joyce’s revisions, as did the marvelous last paragraph 
where the coming of night and the metamorphosis of the washer- 
women into stone and tree are completely embodied in the move- 
ment of the words. The close of the first fair copy (3), written early 

11 See the Slocum and Cahoon Bibliography, p. 147, item ec. 


12 These quotations are from an unpublished letter now in Miss Weaver’s 
possession. 
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in 1924, is almost identical with the ending of the episode in 
Finnegans Wake. 


Can’t hear with the waters of. The chittering waters of. Flittering bats, 
fieldmice bawk talk. Ho! Are you not gone ahome? What Tom Malone? Can’t 
hear with bawk of bats, all the liffeying waters of. Ho, talk save us! My foos 
woon’t moos. I feel as old as yonder elm. A tale told of Shaun or Shem? All 
Livia’s daughtersons. Dark hawks hear us! Night! Night! My ho head halls. 
I feel as heavy as yonder stone. Tell me of John or Shaun? Who were Shem 
and Shaun the living sons or daughters of? Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell 
me, elm! Nighty night! Tell me tale of stem or stone. Beside the rivering 
waters of, hitherandthithering waters of. Night!15 


The changes in the passage after early 1924 were minor: ‘‘ Nighty 
night!’’ was altered to ‘‘Night night!’’ in the first typescript 
(4),3* ‘‘foos woon’t moos’’ to ‘‘foos won’t moos’’ in the second 
typescript (5).2° ‘‘Tell me tale’’ became ‘‘Telmetale’’ in the Faber 
& Faber edition of Anna Livia (15), while ‘‘Tom Malone’’ and 
‘“‘the liffeying’’ were changed to ‘‘Thom Malone’’ and ‘‘thim 
liffeying’’ in the last-minute revisions before publication of the 
Wake. 

No better measure of the development of Anna Livia can be found 
than the increase in river associations, Joyce kept adding more and 
more river names until over five hundred were included in the 
Crosby Gaige text.’* The evolution of the following passage from 
the Wake, which contains a number of allusions to rivers, reflects 
the evolution of the entire episode in miniature. 

Do you tell me that now? I do in troth. Orara por Orbe and poor Las Animas! 
Ussa, Ulla, we’re umbas all! Mezha, didn’t you hear it a deluge of times, ufer 
and ufer, respund to spond? You deed, you deed! I need, I need! It’s that 
irrawaddyng I’ve stoke in my aars. It all but husheth the lethest zswound. 
Oronoko! (FW 214/5-10) 

The only part of this passage found in the first complete draft 
of the episode (2) is the opening exchange between the two washer- 
women : ‘‘Do you tell me that now? I do, in troth.’’* This remains 
the same through (3) and (4), but in (5) the exclamation ‘‘Oron- 
oko!’’ is inserted. ‘‘Do you tell me that now? I do, in troth. Oron- 
oko !’”8 ‘‘Oronoko!,’’ spoken by one of the washerwomen who thinks 
she sees the figure of the ‘‘great Finnleader himself’’ (FW 214/11) 
in the dusk, is a complex portmanteau word. It is the name of a 
variety of Virginia tobacco; perhaps HCE is being compared with 

13 Add. Ms. 47474, p. 118. 

14 Ibid., p. 138. 

15 Ibid., p. 159. 

16 Padraic Colum, Preface to the Crosby Gaige edition, p. xi. 


17 Add. Ms. 47471-B, pp. 88-89. 
18 Add. Ms. 47474, pp. 157 and 165. 
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Sir Walter Ralegh! It is certainly a reference to Aphra Behn’s 
novel Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave (1688): HCE is Oroonoko in 
his réles of lover and liberator. ‘‘Oro’’ as a rendering of the Greek 
for ‘‘mountain’’ is appropriate for the recognition of HCE. But 
“oro’’ is also a Latin verb meaning ‘‘to speak’’ or ‘‘to entreat,’’ 
so ‘‘Orono-’’ may mean ‘‘please be quiet, hush !’’ Thus ‘‘Oronoko!’’ 
can be paraphrased as: ‘‘Hush! I think I see HCE, the great lover 
and hero, rover and liberator, looming like a mountain.’’ Mean- 
while, Anna Livia is equated with another of the world’s rivers, 
the Orinoco. 

With the addition of ‘‘Uronoko!’’ the final limits of the passage 
are established. The version printed in Le Navire d’Argent (7) 
shows no further changes, but the galley proofs for transition (8) 
reveal considerable expansion. 


Do you tell me that now? I do in troth. And didn’t you hear it a deluge of 
times? You deed, you deed! I need, I need! It’s that irrawaddyng I’ve stuck in 
my aars. It all but husheth the lethest sound. Oronoko!1® 

! %)9 


On the galley sheet the two sentences prior to ‘‘Oronoko!’’ are a 


marginal insertion, and ‘‘I need, I need!’’ is a revised form of ‘‘I 
died, I died!’’ ‘‘Deluge’’ is an obvious river allusion. ‘‘Irra- 
waddyng,’’ ‘‘aars,’’ and ‘‘lethest’’ combine the basic meanings 


‘‘wadding,’’ ‘‘ears,’’ and ‘‘slightest’’ with three more rivers: the 
Irrawaddy, the Aar, and the Lethe. 

The passage remains the same in the transition text (9). How- 
ever, in the first revision of transition (10) Joyce inserted ‘‘Ussa, 
ulla, we’re umbas all!’’ between ‘‘I do in troth’’ and ‘‘ And didn’t 
you hear it a deluge of times?’*° In the second revision (11) he 
made further changes and additions to produce this text: 

Do you tell me that now? I do in troth. Orara poor Orbe and poor Las Animas. 
Ussa, Ulla, we’re umbas ali! Mezha, didn’t you hear it a deluge of times? You 
deed, you deed! I need, I need! It’s that irrawaddyng I’ve stoke in my aars. 
It all but husheth the lethest sound. Oronoko!21 

‘*And’’ has been altered to ‘‘Mezha’’ in order to combine ‘‘ha’’ 
with the Indian river Meza and the Italian mezza, suggesting that 
the cries of the washerwomen are mezza voce. ‘‘Stuck’’ is now 
‘“stoke,’’ an allusion to the river Stokes. ‘‘Orara poor Orbe and 
poor Las Animas’’ merges the Spanish orar por Orbe y por Las 
Animas (‘‘to pray for the Earth and the Souls of the Dead’’) with 

19 Ibid., p. 224. 


20 Add. Ms. 47474, p. 244. 
21 Ibid., p. 256. 
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three river names: the Orara in New South Wales, the Orba in 
Italy, and the Orb in France. ‘‘Ussa’’ and ‘‘Ulla’’ are both names 
of Russian rivers, as well as the near (us g@) and far (you la) 
banks of the river. ‘‘Umbas’’ is a portmanteau combination of 
umbra (shade, ghost) and the Umba river of East Africa. 

The Crosby Gaige Anna Livia (14) reveals a further expansion 
of the passage. 


Do you tell me that now? I do in troth. Orara por Orbe and poor Las Animas! 
Ussa, Ulla, we’re umbas all! Mezha, didn’t you hear it a deluge of times, ufer 
and ufer, respund to spond? You deed, you deed! I need, I need! It’s that 
irrawaddyng I’ve stoke in my aars. It all but husheth the lethest sound. 
Oronoko ! 22 


‘‘Ufer’’ is the German for ‘‘shore’’ or ‘‘river bank’’; it also re- 
minds one of the Ufa, a Russian river, and is the word for a medium- 
sized fir pole or spar. Spar after spar is spinning down the Liffey, 
destined for the pond in ‘‘spond.’’ There are, furthermore, sug- 
gestions of the spondaic sounds made by the spars in ‘‘respund to 
spond.’’ This passage from the text printed in 1928 is identical with 
that in the Wake except for one detail, the change of ‘‘sound’’ to 
**zswound’’ in the last line, which oceurred in (16). 

Besides the accumulation of river names and allusions, the re- 
visions of this passage indicate how Joyce’s additions merge into 
the associational flow of the narrative. The fragment in distorted 
Spanish is related to a sentence some eight lines before: ‘‘I’ve 
heard tell that same brooch of the Shannons was married into a 
family in Spain’’ (FW 213/33-34). Nightfall and the metamor- 
phosis of the two washerwomen determine the basic movement of 
the passage. The strained exclamations ‘‘You deed, you deed! I 
need, I need!’’ embody this movement: hearing is becoming more 
difficult, life is slipping from the women as light fails. ‘‘Las 
Animas,’’ ‘‘umbas,’’ ‘‘Mezha,’’ ‘‘husheth,’’ and ‘‘lethest’’ all point 
towards the darkness of death and dreams. 


A more extended illustration of the development of Anna Livia 
Plurabelle may be found in the growth of the paragraph on pages 
208-209 of Finnegans Wake beginning ‘‘Hellsbells, I’m sorry I 
missed her!’’ The first version of the paragraph appears in (2): 
in transcribing it I have incorporated the marginal insertions. 
hellsbells, I’m sorry I missed her. Everyone who saw her said the sweet little 
lady seemed a bit queer. Funny poor dear she must have looked. Dickens a fun- 


22 Crosby Gaige Anna Livia, p. 55. 
23 Add. Ms. 47475, reverse of pp. 89 and 178. 
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nier ever you saw. There was a gang of surfacemen boomslanging & plugchew- 
ing lying & leasing, on Lazy Wall & as soon as they seen who was in it says one 
to the other: Between you & me & the wall beneath us as round as a hoop Alp 
has doped.24 

This passage contains the essential situation elaborated upon in the 
succeeding revisions. The first fair copy (3) reveals further ex- 
pansion, and the paragraph appears in the first typeseript (4) 
as follows: 


Hellsbells, I’m sorry I missed her! But in which of her mouths? Was her 
nose alight? Everyone that saw her said the douce little lady looked a bit queer. 
Funny poor frump she must have looked. Dickens a funnier ever you saw. 
Well for her she couldn’t see herself. There was a gang of drouthdropping sur- 
facemen, boomslanging and plugchewing, lolling and leasing on Lazy Wall and 
as soon as they saw her trip by in profile and twigged who it was was in it, 
Lucan’s fish and Dublin’s poison, says one to another: Between me and you and 
the granite we’re warming as round as a hoop Alp has doped.25 

In the second typescript and its copies (5) Joyce’s revisions reveal 
a new aim, the emphasizing of Anna Livia’s river nature. To ful- 
fill this aim, ‘‘Lucan’s fish’’ becomes ‘‘Avondale’s fish,’’ intro- 
ducing the Avon, and ALP is described as ‘‘ Making soft mullet’s 
eyes at her boys dobelong.’** Joyce made so many changes at this 
stage of composition that several sheets of the original second type- 
script, including the one containing this paragraph, had to be re- 


typed. The following insertion is in the margin of the first version : 
‘*T warrant that’s why she murrayed [murrayed inserted for mud- 
died] her mirror. She did? Mersey me!’’*? Here Joyce has intro- 
duced the Mersey and the Murray, a river in South Australia: but 
in doing so he has almost completely obscured the original (and more 
important) meaning of ‘‘muddied.’’ Similarly, on the first carbon 
he inserted the Cher by converting ‘‘she must have turned’’ to ‘‘she 


ees 


must have charred’’; changed ‘‘in which of her mouths’’ to ‘‘in 
whelk of her mouths,’’ thus incorporating a ‘‘whelk’’ and the Elk 
river of Tennessee; and altered ‘‘nose’’ to ‘‘naze,’’ the term for a 
headland or promontory.** In each of these cases the original mean- 
ing has been greatly obscured by the additional allusion. 

After further revision, the paragraph appeared in Le Navire 
d’ Argent (7) as follows: 

24 Add. Ms. 47471-B, p. 87 and reverse of p. 86. In this case, as in most, I 
have not attempted to record all of Joyce’s false starts and rejected phrases, 
but have aimed at transcribing the text as it stands after his deletions and 
marginal insertions. 

25 Add. Ms. 47474, pp. 133-134. 

26 Ibid., pp. 162 and 153. 

27 Ibid., p. 162 

28 Ibid., p. 178. 
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Hellsbells, I’m sorry I missed her! Sweet umptyum and nobody fainted. 
But in whelk of her mouths? Was her naze alight? Everyone that saw her said 
the dowse little delia looked a bit queer. Lotsy trotsy, mind the poddle. Funny 
poor frump she must have charred. Kickhams a rummier ever you saw. Making 
saft mullet’s eyes at her boys dobelong. And they crowned her the queen of 
the may. Of the may? You don’t say! Well for her she couldn’t see herself. 
I warrant that’s why she murrayed her mirror. She did? Mersey me! There was 
a gang of drouthdropping surfacemen, boomslanging and plugchewing, lolling 
and leasing on Lazy Wall by the Jook of Yoick’s and as soon as they saw her 
meander by in her grasswinter’s weeds and twigged who was under her deaconess 
bonnet, Avondale’s fish and Clarence’s poison, says one to another: Between me 
and you and the granite we’re warming, as round as a hoop, Alp has doped.2® 


The introduction of river names and associations is the dominant 
motif in the revisions of Anna Livia after Navire d’Argent. The 
following sentence appears for the first time on the galley proofs 
for transition (8), after ‘‘Lotsy, trotsy, mind the poddle!’’: ‘‘ Missus, 
be good and don’t fol in the say!’’*° ‘‘Missus’’ suggests ‘‘ Missis- 
sippi,’’ the Fol is a Turkish river, while ‘‘say’’ reminds one of 
the Seine and is the Irish pronunciation of ‘‘sea’’. On the same 
proofs the ‘‘gang of drouthdropping surfacemen’’ becomes ‘‘a 
koros of drouthdropping surfacemen’’: the Koérés is a river in 
Hungary.* And the ‘‘surfacemen’’ are definitely identified as 
the Twelve Customers at Earwicker’s pub by the insertion of four 
words ending in ‘‘-ation’’: ‘‘in contemplation of the fluctuation 
and the undification of her filimentation.’’** All of these changes 
may be seen in the transition text (9): 


Hellsbells, I’m sorry I missed her! Sweet umptyum and nobody fainted. 
But in whelk of her mouths? Was her naze alight? Everyone that saw her said 
the dowse little delia looked a bit queer. Lotsy trotsy, mind the poddle! Missus, 
be good and don’t fol in the say! Funny poor frump she must have charred. 
Kickhams a rummier ever you saw. Making saft mullet’s eyes at her boys 
dobelong. And they crowned her the queen of the may. Of the may? You 
don’t say! Well for her she couldn’t see herself. I warrant that’s why the 
darling murrayed her mirror. She did? Mersey me! There was a koros of 
drouthdropping surfacemen, boomslanging and plugchewing, fruiteyeing and 
flowerfeeding, in contemplation of the fluctuation and the undification of her 
filimentation, lolling and leasing on Lazy Wall by the Jook of Yoick’s and as 
soon as they saw her meander by in her grasswinter’s weeds and twigged who 
was under her deaconess bonnet, Avondale’s fish and Clarence’s poison, says one 
to another, Wit-upon-Crutches to Master Bates: Between me and you and the 
granite we’re warming, as round as a hoop, Alp has doped.33 


The revisions between transition (9) and the Crosby Gaige Anna 
Livia (14) reinforce the river motif. On (10) ‘‘sweet umptyum’’ is 
merged with the Gumti, an Indian river, to form ‘‘sweet gump- 

29 Le Navire d’ Argent, 1, 69. 

80 Add. Ms. 47474, p. 218. 

81 Tbid. 

32 Tdid. 


33 transition, No. 8, November, 1927, pp. 28-29. 
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tyum.’’** Among the changes on (11), ‘‘Lazy Wall’’ becomes ‘‘ Lazy 
Waal’’ (the Waal is a Dutch river), and ‘‘Funny poor frump’’ 
becomes ‘‘Fenny poor hex,’’ thus introducing the fens that sur- 
round a watercourse and the Hex, a river in the Cape of Good 
Hope.** On the galley proofs for the Crosby Gaige version (13) 
three additions—‘‘ wharfore,’’ ‘‘all eelfare week,’’ and ‘‘that marri- 
time way’’—carry the process further by weaving ‘‘wharf,’’ ‘‘eel,’’ 
and ‘‘maritime’’ into the narrative.*® All these changes are found 
in the Crosby Gaige text: 


Hellsbells, I’m sorry I missed her! Sweet Zumptyum and nobody fainted. 
But in whelk of her mouths? Was her naze alight? Everyone that saw her said 
the dowce little delia looked a bit queer. Lotsy trotsy, mind the poddle! Missus, 
be good and don’t fol in the say! Fenny poor hex she must have charred. Kick- 
hams a frumpier ever you saw. Making saft mullet’s eyes at her boys dobelong. 
And they crowned her their chariton queen, all the maids. Of the may? You 
don’t say! Well for her she couldn’t see herself. I recknitz wharfore the darling 
murrayed her mirror. She did? Mersey me! There was a koros of —. 

ing surfacemen, boomslanging and plugchewing, fruiteyeing and flowerfeed- 
ing, in contemplation of the fluctuation and the undification of her filimenta- 
tion, lolling and leasing on North Lazers’ Waal all eelfare week by the Jukar 
Yoick’s and as soon as they saw her meander by that marritime way in her 
grasswinter’s weeds and twigged who was under her deaconess bonnet, Avon- 
dale’s fish and Clarence’s poison, says an to aneber, Wit-upon-Crutches to Master 
Bates: Between our two southsates and the granite they’re warming, or her face 
has been lifted or Alp has doped.87 


With the exception of four minor changes made on (16) and 
(17),®* the ‘‘ Hellsbells’’ paragraph appears in the Wake as found 
in the Crosby Gaige edition. In tracing its development I have, of 
necessity, had to neglect many of the expansions in concentrating 
upon one aspect of Joyce’s revision, his attempt to create a narra- 
tive that would embody the characteristics of all rivers. One 
might have approached the revisions of the paragraph from many 
other viewpoints: Joyce’s interest in rhythm and alliteration, his 
constant search for more concrete words, his desire for compression 
and allusiveness. But I think all these aims emerge from a study 
of the accumulation of river names and associations. 


After examining several versions of Anna Livia Plurabelle, Leon 
Edel concluded: ‘‘One is almost tempted to say that Mr Joyce 


34 Add. Ms. 47474, p. 238. 

35 Ibid., reverse of p. 253. 

36 Tbid., p. 266. 

37 Crosby Gaige, Anna Livia, pp. 38-40. 

88 On the reverse of p. 85 of Add. Ms. 47475, “saft mullet’s” is changed to 
“mush mullet’s,” “dobelong” to “dobelon,” and “says an to aneber” to “sedges an 
to aneber”; on p. 127 of Add. Ms. 47476-A “deaconess bonnet” is altered to 
“archdeaconess bonnet.” 
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wrote the whole book out first in traditional form and then pro- 
ceeded to translate it into the special idiom he devised for the 
work.’”*® Later in the same passage Edel defines this ‘‘special 
idiom’’ as the ‘‘substitution of related and associative words for 
the actual word.’’*® However, the process is not strictly one of 
‘‘substitution,’’ but of amalgamation; in most cases the original 
word, deformed but still recognizable, is present when the ‘‘amal- 
gamation’’ is read aloud. 

Edmund Wilson has commented on the result of introducing this 
*‘special idiom’’ into Anna Livia Plurabelle : 
Joyce has improved it [Anna Livia] in making the texture denser, but this en- 
richment also obscures the main outlines and somewhat oversolidifies and im- 
pedes the dim ambiguous fluidity of the dream—especially when it takes the 
form of introducing in the final version puns on the names of some five 
hundred rivers. And as soon as we are aware of Joyce himself systematically 
embroidering on his text, deliberately inventing puzzles, the illusion of the 
dream is lost.41 
In The Wound and the Bow he makes the same protest, complain- 
ing that Joyee’s incessant revisions have obscured the main narra- 
tive outline. ‘‘Has it really made Anna Livia any more riverlike 
to introduce the names of several hundred rivers . . . — as Joyce 
also introduces in other sections the names of cities, insects, 
trees?’’ Wilson thinks that Joyce should have stopped his re- 
working of Anna Livia somewhere between the transition (9) and 
Crosby Gaige (14) versions ;** he seems to have grasped what the 
present article demonstrates, that at this point in Joyce’s revisions 
the inclusion of river allusions became an obsession. I would agree 
with Wilson. It is indisputable that many of the original and im- 
portant aspects of Anna Livia are buried under river names added 
in the late stages of revision, and it is a damning commentary 
that a study of the earlier versions is often the best key to the 
meaning of a passage. Anna Livia is the culmination of Joyce’s 
efforts to let the form of his subject-matter dictate the form of 
expression. Anastomosis of matter and form is present to a certain 
extent in all his works, but the technique increased in importance 

39 Leon Edel, “James Joyce and His New Work,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, rx (October, 1939), 76. The section of Edel’s article covering pp. 75- 
79, based on an earlier article published in The Canadian Forum x (June, 1930), 
ae a brief but excellent analysis of the development of Anna Liwia. 

41 Azel’s Castle, London, 1950, p. 235. First published in 1931. 

42 The Wound and the Bow, revised ed., London, 1952, p. 235 (first published 


in 1941). 
- 43 Tbid. 
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with each stage of his development. In the Portrait the changes in 
style reflect the intellectual growth of the hero, from concrete 
sensuous apprehension to a scholastic discourse on aesthetics. In 
Ulysses Joyce undertook to create a distinctive style for each ma- 
jor character, and to find the techniques most expressive of the 
mood and setting of each episode, Stuart Gilbert’s James Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses’ documents his accomplishment in this connection. 

Joyce was usually successful in Ulysses when he shaped his epi- 
sodes to fit their subjects. The sentimental presentation of Gerty 
MacDowell through the language of the pulp magazines is a typical 
triumph, as is the use of newspaper captions and rhetorical figures 
in the Aeolus episode. It is when the subject-matter approaches 
formlessness that the technique fails. For although the subjects of 
art may be fluid and chaotic, art itself must maintain order and 
economy. When, in the Eumaeus episode, the exhaustion and dull- 
ness of the characters become attributes of the style, one must 
conclude that the technique is inappropriate. 

The greatest abuse of the method is found in Finnegans Wake, 
where the characteristics of matter and expression are the same. 
The substance of the Wake is the irrational fantasies and associa- 
tions of the sleeping mind, and the normal structure of language 
is warped and often destroyed in an attempt to mirror these sub- 
conscious processes. The resulting obscurity emphasizes what Yvor 
Winters has called ‘‘the fallacy of expressive, or imitative, form,’’** 
the danger of allowing the form of the subject-matter to determine 
the form of expression. Certainly Joyce, in his revisions of Anna 
Livia, obseured the basic narrative through the incorporation of 
too many river names and associations. 

And yet, in spite of the difficulties introduced by Joyce’s re- 
visions, Anna Livia Plurabelle seems to me to be the most success- 
ful episode in the Wake. Its success is due to the fact that Joyce 
retained, throughout all his eomplex revisions, the naturalistic nar- 
rative outline as expressed by the speaking voice. When read aloud, 
the river allusions rarely obseure the gossiping voices of the washer- 
women, although to the visual imagination they may appear to do 
so. The following sentence from Navire d’Argent, ‘‘Who was the 

44 In Defense of Reason, New York, 1947, p. 62. The “fallacy” is discussed 


on pp. 60-64. This section is reprinted from an earlier work, Primitivism and 
Decadence (1937). 
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first that ever burst?’’*® had become by 1928 ‘‘Waiwhou was the 
first thurever burst?’’** To the eye it will appear that Joyce has 
clouded the original meaning by inserting the Waihou and Thur 
rivers ; but to the ear the sense is still clear. 

One wishes that Joyce had halted his revision of Anna Livia 
sooner, but a process of elaboration has no inherent boundaries. 
Given techniques which allow elaboration through a distortion of 
word and syntax, the process of revision is always a movement away 
from the organic matter of the novel. There is no inevitable limit 
to the amount of warping and elaboration which can oceur, and 
beyond a certain point the process ceases to enrich the basic text 
and begins to obscure it. The most serious criticism of the method 
is that it leads to inclusiveness rather than the ‘‘discrimination 
and selection’’ which Henry James believed to be the essence of 
art. Furthermore, in his attempts to establish ‘‘correspondences’’ 
between matter and form, and to utilize the ‘‘musical’’ qualities 
of language, Joyce often neglected the rational structure of his 
prose. The defects of Anna Livia demonstrate the radical limita- 
tions of a work of art, perfection in one mode of expression neces- 
sitating the sacrifice of other modes. 


45 Le Navire d’ Argent, 1, 65. 
46 Crosby Gaige, Anna Livia, p. 19. 





THE IMAGE OF PLUTO AND PROSERPINE IN THE 
MERCHANT’S TALE 


By Mortmer J. Donovan 
University of Notre Dame 


Chaucer’s models for January and May of the Merchant’s Tale 
appear to have been identified only in part in the literature of the 
feeble lover married to a much younger, totally unappreciative 
wife! According to studies by Professors Lowes, Brown, and Mc- 
Galliard, which show structural and phrasal similarities between 
the first part of this tale and Deschamps’ Miroir de Mariage, Janu- 
ary is counselled before marriage much as Frane Vouloir is, yet, 
unlike Frane Vouloir, is already, in fact, an old man.? Agapes’ 
husband in Boceaccio’s Ameto, as J. S. P. Tatlock pointed out, is 
close to January in physical features, general unattractiveness as 
well as age, but there the points of resemblance end.* Another really 
ancient ‘‘lover’’ of Chaucer’s reading—Pluto himself—remains to 


be mentioned. In his analysis of the Pear-tree Story, Tatlock called 
Pluto January’s ‘‘divine counterpart,’’ but only because of his 
sponsorship of January’s cause when May deceives her blind hus- 


band.* Neither Tatiock nor others, so far as I know, saw anything 
of Pluto and Proserpine, respectively, in the passages leading up 
to the Pear-tree Story. Chaucer, this study will attempt to show, 
may have these deities in mind from the start as he individualizes 
his aged lover and young wife. 

In the course of the Merchant’s Tale Chaucer mentions by title 
a poem in which these deities appear, Claudian’s De Raptu Proser- 
pinae : 


1F. N. Robinson, ed. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston and 
New York, 1933), p. 817; quotations are taken from this text. For more refer- 
ences to the aged lover in literature, see George R. Coffman, “Old Age from 
Horace to Chaucer. Some Literary Affinities and Adventures of an Idea,” 
Speculum, 1x (1934), 247-277. 

2John Livingston Lowes, “Chaucer and the Miroir de Mariage,” MP, vu 
(1910-11), 165-186; Carleton Brown, “The Evolution of the Canterbury ‘Mar- 
riage Groups,’ ” PMLA, x.vitt (1933), 1041-59; John C. MceGalliard, “Chaucer’s 
Merchant’s Tale and Deschamps’ Miroir de Mariage,” PQ, xxv (1946), 193-220. 
See also W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster, edd. Sources and Analogues of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1941), pp. 333-339. 

$J. 8. P. Tatlock, “Boccaccio and the Plan of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” 
Anglia, XXXvII (1913), 96-106; S § A, pp. 339-340. 

4J. 8. P. Tatlock, “Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale,” MP, xxxtm (1935-36), 372; 
S g§ A, pp. 341 ff. 
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Pluto that is kyng of Fayerye, 

And many a lady in his compaignye, 

Folwynge his wyf, the queene Proserpyna, 

Which that he ravysshed out of Ethna 

Whil that she gadered floures in the mede— 

In Claudyan ye may the stories rede, 

How in his griscly carte he hire fette. (1Iv/E/2227-33) 
The most significant fact which this quotation reveals is that 
Chaucer writes as one who knows Pluto and Proserpine so well 
that, in an effortless aside, he can cite a helpful reference for any 
reader slow to recognize the deities who sympathize with January 
and May, respectively, during the first adversitee after their mar- 
riage. Since, therefore, Chaucer’s prior reading is reasonably 
certain, we might examine the first part of the Merchant’s Tale 
and the De Raptu for general similarities in the characters and 
the situations presented; although the two poems differ radically, 
these similarities, because general, stand apart from the genre in 
which each poet consciously wrote.° 

I 
In the two poems, the lover as he is first presented illustrates 

what Professor Patch gives as January’s dominant characteristic : 
‘*desire in old age.’’® He is lonely, unwed, childless, but so old that 
he has no reasonable prospect of offspring: 


Dux Erebi quondam tumidas exarsit in iras 

proelia moturus superis, quod solus egeret 

conubiis sterilesque diu consumeret annos 

impatiens nescire torum nullasque mariti 

inlecebras nec dulce patris cognoscere nomen. (1, 32-36) 


To take a wyf it is a glorious thyng, 

And namely whan a man is oold and hoor; 

Thanne is a wyf the fruyt of his tresor. 

Thanne sholde he take a yong wyf and a feir, 

On which he myghte engendren hym an heir, 

And lede his lyf in joye and in solas. (1v/E/1268-73) 


From his office as possessor of the dead as well as from his age, 


5 On Chaucer’s use of Claudian, see Thomas R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer 
(New York, 1892), 11, 254-258. Lounsbury wrote: “There are, perhaps, not many 
passages which can be traced directly to this poet. There is, more often, a gen- 
eral resemblance in the ideas and spirit than in the transference of the lines’; 
see also Edgar Finley Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets, Harvard Studies 
in Comparative Literature vil (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 356-358. In a recent study 
of Claudian’s place in Chaucer’s reading, Professor Robert A. Pratt demon- 
strated clearly the need for seeing Claudian “as Chaucer did,” through a 
medieval text like the Liber Catonianus: “Chaucer’s Claudian,” Speculum, xxm 
(1947), 419. My present recourse to the Teubner De Raptu (ed. Julius Koch, 
Leipsig, 1893) is consistent with my purpose to treat only general parallels, 
some of which appear in such other texts as the Metamorphoses, v, 346 ff. 

6 Howard Rollin Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (Cambridge, 1939), p. 228. 
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Pluto is most unsuited to a wife as young as his niece Proserpine; 
at sixty years, January, who is properly named, represents a 
lover whose fertile years have passed. Yet each lover desires mar- 
riage for the same reasons: (1) offspring, and (2) solace. Remarka- 
bly, each has two brothers also.’ Pluto’s are Neptune, already mar- 
ried to Amphitrite, and Jupiter, married to Juno; January’s are 
Justinus, who is definitely married (IV/E/1545), and Placebo, 
who at least speaks with authority on the subject of marriage. 

When the two lovers lay plans for marriage, each receives help 
from but one of his two brothers. Although Neptune has little or 
nothing to do with Pluto’s conquest of Proserpine, Jupiter, at 
Pluto’s insistence, is an active intermediary. When Mercury car- 
ries Pluto’s plea for a wife to him, Jupiter receives it in amaze- 
ment: he can remember no eligible maiden who will exchange the 
light of day for the darkness of the Underworld (1, 117-121). He 
then confers with Venus and decides that with her help he can 
remove Proserpine from the protected palace of her mother Ceres 
to the flowery fields of Henna, where her abduction by Pluto will 
be simplified. In January’s deliberations, Justinus, who calls mar- 
riage no childes pley (1V/E/1530), is powerless before the whim 
of a brother who is as testy as Pluto (twmidas erarsit in iras) ; for 
Justinus’ sweet reasoning and arguments, January has little re- 
spect : ‘‘Straw for thy Senek, and for thy proverbes’’ (IV /E/1567). 
Far more conciliatory, yet as doubtful as Jupiter, Placebo admits 
that ‘‘it is an heigh corage/Of any man that stapen is in age/To 
take a yong wyf’’ (IV /E/1513-15) ; yet, put to a categorical answer, 
he does not hesitate to please, whatever the cost: ‘‘I seye it is a 
eursed man... /That letteth matrimoigne, sikerly’’ (IV/E/1572- 
73). Sinee January finds it easy to accept this wisdom, prepara- 
tions for his marriage proceed. 

In each poem, the bride, young and in every way attractive, 
contrasts with her aged lover. Claudian says that Proserpine is 
maidenly, modest, but already old enough to be courted by Mars 
and Phoebus (1, 133-137) ; May, who is appropriately named, has 
a reputation for her youthful beauty: when Chaucer appraises it, 

7 Tatlock, “Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale,” p. 371, interprets Placebo and Jus- 
tinus as January’s “two friends.” I see no reason why Chaucer’s bretheren 
should not be construed as brothers in the flesh: 

Ther fil a stryf bitwixe his bretheren two, 


Of whiche that oon was cleped Placebo, 
Justinus soothly called was that oother (Iv/E/1475-77) 
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he says—we shall find, prophetically: ‘‘Hire to biholde it semed 
fayerye’’ (IV/E/1743). Proserpine and May alike suggest fer- 
tility, new life, hope; Pluto and January suggest age, decay and 
death. Yet, as hopeless as Pluto and January appear, still they feel 
the effects of love similarly. When Jupiter views the prospects of 
Pluto’s impending marriage, he is happy to find that love’s arrow 
will soften the iron-clad heart of that king (1, 227-228). Like 
Pluto, January feels love even before he has discovered who his 
mate will be. His softening-up takes the form of curious bisynesse, 
dreamings at night, during which he envisions the physical type 
closest to his heart and, with this ideal to guide him, selects from 
the maidens of his town the one most pleasing to him. If Pluto’s 
lust (1, 271) motivates the rape of Proserpine, it is lust also 
that prompts January’s conquest of May. Of January, Chaucer 
says, ‘‘ Were it for hoolynesse or for dotage,/I kan nat seye, but 
swich a greet corage/Hadde this knyght to been a wedded man’’ 
(IV/E/1253-55) ; but later Chaucer unequivocally describes him 
as ‘‘dronken in plesaunce/In mariage’’ (I1V/E/1788-89) ; like 
Pluto, January is to ‘‘be wedded hastily’’ (IV/E/1411) and shows 
little patience in the face of obstacles. If his victim differs from 
Proserpine in entering the marriage negotiations voluntarily—she 
makes sure that she is ‘‘feffed in’’ her knight’s lands before she 
goes to church (IV/E/1698)—=still her display of affection after 
marriage is so forced as to make her appear the object of a raptus 
as real as Proserpine’s. 

Even after Chaucer christianizes the union of January and May, 
the details of the marriage feast and the first night in the two 
poems are similar. Joy at last pervades the Underworld as Pluto 
brings his bride home; his guests dismissed, January at the close 
of his wedding day finds a similar joy. But more striking, though 
still conventional details, are the following: 


Men drynkn, and the travers drawe anon. 

The bryde was broght abedde as stille as stoon; 

And whan the bed was with the preest yblessed, 

Out of the chambre hath every wight hym dressed; 

And Januarie hath faste in armes take 

His fresshe May, his paradys, his make (IvV/E/1817-22). 


Claudian says that Pluto’s slaves close back the curtains: ‘‘alii 
praetexere ramis (u, 320); that Night blesses the union: ‘‘stat 


pronuba iuxta/stellentes Nox picta sinus tangensque cubile/omina 
perpetuo genitalia foedere sanctit’’ (1, 362-364). If these details 
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are duplicated in other prothalamia, certain others may be telling. 
In both poems the bride is far from happy and is no willing partner 
to her husband’s inept playfulness. Chaucer is more explicit than 
Claudian : 

But God woot what that May thoughte in hir herte, 

Whan she hym saugh up sittynge in his sherte, 

In his nyght-cappe, and with his nekke lene; 

She preyseth nat his pleyyng worth a bene. ’(1v/2/1851- 54) 
May is so unhappy, in fact, that not long after the marriage cere- 
mony, a matter of a couple of days, she turns her eyes to the 
younger Damyan for solace. Claudian does not say how long it is 
before Proserpine, after an expected disappointment in marriage, 
seeks relief from Pluto, old, hoary and lacking in every desirable 
quality. But she takes care to appear to her mother in a dream and 
from the Underworld urges her rescue: 


quodsi non omnem pepulisti pectore matrem, 
si tua nata, Ceres, et non me Caspia tigris 
edidit, his, oro, miseram defende cavernis 
inque superna refer. prohibent si fata reverti 
vel tantum visura veni. (111, 104-108) 


Either Ceres should help Proserpine regain the Upper World or, 


failing that, should visit her below: Such is her plea. 

Claudian, who never finished the De Raptu Proserpinae, leaves 
off before Jupiter, at Ceres’ insistence, grants the first alternative. 
We know from other sources, which were available to Chaucer also, 
that Proserpine is allowed to spend certain months of the year in 
the Upper World, safely above the home of the dead, but just 
where is not clear. Her months of freedom, in fact, coincide with 
the period during which plants on earth grow, bear fruit, and 
prosper. Now if Chaucer, in writing the first part of his Merchant’s 
Tale, had the unfinished De Raptu in mind as a source of materials 
for the character of both January and May, as an examinatien of 
the two texts suggests, we may safely imagine that, even with his 
source unfinished, he continued to use his epic materials in the 
second part of his tale—the Pear-tree Story. In testing this assump- 
tion, we may expect to find, first, the image of Pluto and a suc- 
cessfully liberated Proserpine living out their marriage, each in 
character unchanged from the deity whom Claudian has sketched, 
and, second, a January and May who show marked affinities to 
their respective divine counterparts. 
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lI 
In the Pear-tree Story itself (IV/E/2009-418), where few paral- 

lels with the De Raptu are to be noted, Chaucer’s selection of Pluto 
and Proserpine as the divinities who look after January and May 
respectively is the more remarkable because here he does specify a 
source, if not the very source which he consulted: 

Pluto, that is kyng of Fayerye, 

And many a lady in his compaignye, 

Folwynge his wyf, the queene Proserpyna, 

Which that he ravysshed out of Ethna 

Whil that she gadered floures in the mede— 

In Claudyan ye may the stories rede. (IV/E/2227-32) 
As has been done before, the easier course is to take literally 
Chaucer’s casual helpfulness and to assume that his concept of 
the king and queen of fayerye may develop from what he read in 
Claudian. Without noting the similarities pointed out above be- 
tween the De Raptu and the first part of the Merchant’s Tale, 
Theodore Spenser remarked as an ‘‘idle assumption’’ that ‘‘since 
Claudian speaks far more than anyone else about Pluto as hell’s 
king . . . Chaucer had the De Raptu in mind when writing these 
passages [i.e., the Pear-tree Story].’’* Neglecting the De Raptu 
altogether, Laura Hibbard Loomis cited evidence to show that 
Chaucer had consulted the Middle English Sir Orfeo, the only 
writing before the Canterbury Tales in which Pluto, though un- 
named, passes as king of fayerye and Proserpine as queen; simi- 
larities between Chaucer and Sir Orfeo, however, are limited to 
the representation of Pluto as a man of trouthe and king of the 
fairies.® In view of this disagreement, it may be safe to look further 
into the myth of Proserpine as related by Claudian and explained 
after his time to see what it meant to Chaucer when he wrote the 
Pear-tree Story. 

8 “Chaucer’s Hell: A Study in Mediaeval Convention,” Speculum, 11 (1927), 


183, n. 7. But see also OF. Eneas, ed. Jacques Salverda de Grave, Bibliotheca 
Normannica Iv (Halle, 1891): 

La jus descendent tuit li mort, 

Venpire tient Pluto par sort, 

il ne est reis, et Proserpine 

en est deessé et reine. (Vs. 2379-82) 

® “Chaucer and the Breton Lays of the Auchinleck MS,” SP, xxxvir (1941), 

29: “For this curious linking used with precisely the same artless naiveté that 
characterizes the lay [Sir Orfeo], there appears to be no parallel save in the 
Merchant’s Tale. Chaucer, who knew all about Pluto, likewise transforms him in 
this one instance, name and all, into a moralizing fairy king. He uses the con- 
cept ironically, wittily, but to assume that this precise and most singular 
parallel was achieved without reference to Orfeo is to stretch credulity too far.” 
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First, Chaucer places Pluto and Proserpine in January’s garden, 
which surpasses in beauty the garden in the Romance of the Rose 
(IV /E/2031-33). As D. W. Robertson, Jr., found, this is but one 
of a series of medieval gardens, all more or less alike in luxuriance, 
beauty and detail: the tree, the welle and visitors bent on pleas- 
ure.” In the Merchant’s Tale, the garden has been found to repre- 
sent symbolically the sensual beauty and oceasion for delit which 
January accepts as his hevene in erthe: by this time he has an- 
swered the question of heaven here or hereafter in favor of a 
heaven here amid all the sensual pleasures the world can offer; 
he is certain after this decision into which he talks himself 
(IV /E/1637-47) that a paradys terrestre, in his practical thinking, 
is far more real than any other kind. But Chaucer, in picturing 
this paradise, is faced with the necessity of making the garden look 
not only pagan but also ‘‘Classical.’’ While any reader familiar 
with the worldliness ironically implied in a verray paradys, with 
welles or ryveres and all the other trappings, would know how to 
accept January’s garden, he would at the same time find it a suita- 
ble setting for the Roman deities Pluto and Proserpine. January’s 
garden, in fact, appears close to what Chaucer much earlier in his 
career considered Parnassus, the traditional home of the gods, to be: 


Be favorable eke, thou Polymya, 

On Parnaso that with thy sustres glade, 

By Elycon, not fer from Cirrea, 

Singest with vois memorial in the shade, 

Under the laurer which that may not fade, 

And do that I my ship to haven wynne. (Vs. 15-20) 


As in the House of Fame (v. 522), Chaucer here in Anelida and 
Arcite makes of Helicon a welle, near which a laurel grows;™ in 
his description of January’s garden he has Pluto and Proserpine 
amuse themselves, sing and dance around the ‘‘welle,/That stood 
under a laurer alwey grene’’ (IV /E/2036-37). Although the com- 
bination of garden, well and laurel may appear as a commonplace, 
still the association of these with Classical deities in a second in- 
stance in Chaucer, the only other in which they appear together 

10D. W. Robertson, Jr., “The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval Literary 
Gardens: A Topical Approach through Symbolism and Allegory,” Speculum, 
XXVI (1951), 44-45. See also Howard Rollin Patch, The Other World According 
to Descriptions in Medieval Literature, Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, N. S. No. 1 (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 134-174. 

11 For a discussion of the passages in Chaucer and elsewhere in which Helicon 


is so named, see Professor Root’s note to Troilus, 11, 1807-10, in The Book of 
Troilus and Criseyde (Princeton, 1945), pp. 495-496. 
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in his poetry, seems to show that, in the Merchant’s Tale, written 
long after Anelida and Arcite (Robinson, p. 355), he is recalling 
his earlier impression of Parnassus and is now describing a pagan 
paradise quite literally. 

This picture of Parnassus differs radically from that of Pluto’s 
regular home, the ‘‘dirke regioun/Under the ground,’’ which he 
mentions in the Franklin’s Tale (V/F/1074-75) ; or of Elysium, 
which, according to Claudian (u, 282-285), is lighted, not by 
Phoebus, as in the Merchant’s Tale, but by Pluto’s private sun. 
In fact, January and May are very much alive and above ground 
as they enjoy the earthly paradise which Chaucer represents: 
‘‘Bright was the day, and blew the firmament ;/Phoebus hath of 
gold his stremes doun ysent,/To gladen every flour with his warm- 
nesse’’ (IV /E/2219-21). Now, if Chaucer knew, as is certain, that 
the married life of Proserpine, according to Jupiter’s decree, is 
confined to two places, the unhappy Underworld and, during the 
fertile months of the year, the regions above; and if Pluto and 
Proserpine are represented in the Pear-tree Story as definitely 
not in the Underworld, the conclusion follows that he is placing 
them in the region lighted by Phoebus, in the home proper to all 
deities—Parnassus. Chaucer could have known the seant facts of 
Jupiter’s decision to allow Proserpine life above the Underworld 
from a number of sources—the Metamorphoses v, 565-567, or Ovid’s 
Fasti, 1v, 612-14; even as a reader of Claudian’s De Raptu Proser- 
pinae, which he mentions in the Merchant’s Tale, he must have 
been tempted to visualize Jupiter’s decision as in fact realized, as 
any other reader of an unfinished story would. But, finding little 
in the above Classical accounts of Proserpine’s life above earth or 
in later literature, he indiscriminately associates her as well. as 
Pluto, as do the Orfeo poet and others, with the fairies, in accord- 
ance with what must be for him no new tradition.'* Like such Roman 

12 Mrs. Loomis, p. 29, wrote that Chaucer, in order to associate Pluto with the 
fairies, had to know Sir Orfeo, in which a Pluto-like figure is, in fact, the king 
of the fairies. My explanation offered here maker a simpler assumption: the 
widespread knowledge of the Proserpine myth as explained by Claudian and 


developed by later writers. When Chaucer makes of Pluto and Proserpine char- 
acters whom he calls fairies, he gives no clear evidence of associating them with 
any one mythology, Celtic or otherwise. Kyng of Fairye is a convenient term 
for him to describe Pluto in this phase of his life eyele, i.e., above the Under- 
world: as such, Pluto would be a fée. According to A. Hatzfeld and A, Dar- 
mesteter, Dictionnaire Général (Paris, 1920), fée, derived from the popular 
Latin *fata (Classical fatua) means any “divinité champétre.” If Chaucer in- 
tends no more, Pluto is well described in few words: he “adoun hym sette/Upon 
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deities as Pluto and Proserpine, fairies in the fourteenth century, 
as the Wife of Bath indicates (III/D/857-872), are not to be be- 
lieved in as such and so are used by Chaucer only in a kind of 
fable ; ‘‘Omnes dii gentium daemonia ; Dominus autem caelos fecit.’’ 
For purposes of Chaucer’s fable, they present an advantage, for, 
though unseen, they can mingle with mortals, as Pluto and Proser- 
pine do in the Pear-tree Story. 

Pluto and Proserpine, however, do more than sing, dance and 
circulate among the seekers after refreshment in January’s garden. 
When Pluto restores January’s sight, which has been lost through 
‘‘misfortune’’ (1V/E/2057-68; 2355), he is the familiar instru- 
ment of Fortune known to Chaucer also through the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae (III, Met. 12). But, when Proserpine retaliates by 
giving May a suffisant answere upon January’s untimely discovery 
of his wife in Damyan’s arms, Proserpine is revealing a power 
implied in most accounts familiar to Chaucer, and specified in 
Claudian’s De Raptu, where as Pluto’s queen and unwilling bride, 
she shares his authority, even to the point of judging the wicked, 
to include the self-righteous January, and rescuing the innocent, 
among whom she counts without reservations the ill-starred May: 

tu damnatura nocentes, 

tu requiem latura piis; te iudice sontes 

improba cogentur vitae commissa fateri. (11, 302-304) 
In this role Proserpine receives from Pluto as her handmaidens the 
Pareae or Fates—‘‘accipe Lethaeo famulas cum gurgite Parcas,/ 
sitque ratum quodcumque voles’’ (1, 305-306) ; these in Chaucer 
multiply from three to ‘‘many a lady in his compaignye,/Folwynge 
his wyf, the queene Proserpyna’’ (IV /E/2228-29). If in authority 
she is her husband’s equal, she may well stand up to Pluto in the 
debate to settle the matter of women’s tresons (IV /E/2237-319). She 
not only succeeds as a debater, but even vanquishes Pluto, who 
is forced to seek mercy: ‘‘ ‘Dame,’ quod this Pluto, ‘be no lenger 
wrooth ;/I yeve it up’ ’’ (IV/E/2311-12). 

In the Merchant’s Tale, when a thoroughly humanized Pluto 
a bench of turves, fressh and grene” (IV/F/2234-35). Dunbar also sees Pluto as 
a divinity of the field: “There was Pluto, the elrich incubus,/In cloke of grene, 
His court usit no sable”: Poems, ed. W. Mackay Mackenzie (Edinburgh, 1932), 
vs. 125-126. Elsewhere in the Canterbury Tales Chaucer discriminates little 
between Germanic and non-Germanic traditions and, in fact, uses fairy and elf 
(OE. aelf) interchangeably: “This maketh that ther been no fayeryes./For ther 


as wont to walken was an elf,/Ther walketh now the lymytour hymself” (m1 
/D/872-874). 
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and Proserpine take sides and do their utmost to help January 
and May respectively, they do only what might be expected of 
two deities, after whom Chaucer seems to have modeled his ancient 
knight and young lady from the start. They are like January and 
May not only in age, sympathy, but also in degree of cunning. 
Pluto, called in Claudian the harbinger of Death or Death himself 
(11, 237-238), is anxious to help January, who jealously protects 
May against unseen ravishers like Damyan; unhappy Proserpine 
is anxious to help unhappy May, who wants to avoid January’s 
protection and seek love elsewhere. As Pluto stands for deeay and 
death, so the Proserpine of Claudian stands like May for new life. 
Once above the Underworld, she is queen of the harvest with its 
fruit: ‘‘fulvis semper ditabere pomis’’ (mu, 293). As daughter of 
Ceres, who herself gave mankind corn for food in accordance 
with Jupiter’s prophecy as recorded by Claudian (1m, 18-66), 
Proserpine shares this reputation for fecundity, which Chaucer 
could have known, not only from reading Claudian, but also from 
such other sources as St. Augustine, whom he mentions elsewhere.” 
We can say that, as her equally fruitful, equally unhappy sister, 
Proserpine does what is expected for May after January has dis- 
covered her with Damyan in the pear tree: just as she uses her 


cunning to bring about Jupiter’s decree which enables her to escape 
from the Underworld during certain months of the year, so too 
she gives May the suffisant answer by which May escapes unharmed 
from January’s justified anger. That Chaucer is thinking about 


13 In the De Civitate Dei (P.L., xu, col. 210) St. Augustine cites Varro’s 
remarks: “Et hane ipsam [Proserpinam] dicit significare fecunditatem 
seminum: quae cum defuisset quodam tempore, eademque sterilitate terra 
moereret, exortam esse opinionem, quod filiam Cereris, id est ipsam 
fecunditatem, quae proserpendo Proserpina dicta esset, Orecus abstulerat, et 
apud inferos detinuerat: quae res cum fuisset luctu publico celebrata, quia 
rursus eadem fecunditas rediit, Proserpina reddita exortam esse laetitiam, et 
ex hoe solemnia constituta.’”’ But see also the same text, col. 213, where St. 
Augustine at some length discusses Proserpine’s other characteristic function as 
wife of Piuto in the Underworld and hence a symbol of death. A copy of the 
De Civitate (Freiburg, 1494) with commentary by Thomas Waleys and Nicholas 
Trivet, now in the Notre Dame library, presents alongside the basic text a 
summary of the Proserpine myth with the note, “ex Ovidio” (Bk. VI, c.xx). If 
Chaucer knew a similar version of the De Civitate, his use of Ovid to “complete” 
Claudian’s unfinished account in the De Raptu would be a matter of proof; yet, 
is this necessary for so well-known an author as Ovid? Chaucer’s references to 
St. Augustine’s De Civitate are: LGW, 1690-91; Parson’s Tale, 532 and 754: in 
the last mentioned, Chaucer specifies, “Augustinus, de Civitate, libro nono.” The 
alternate conclusion, if Chaucer did not read the De Civitate, is that he cites an 
important text of the middle ages without having read it himself, or without 
recalling its specific relevance when he wrote the Merchant’s Tale. 
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Proserpine-like fecundity even to the end of the tale is admirably 
shown in aged January’s final gesture toward May, when, ironi- 
cally, he ‘‘on hire wombe . . . stroketh hire ful softe’’ (IV/E/2414). 

To summarize, these parallels with the De Raptu Proserpinae 
are the more remarkable because Chaucer names Claudian’s un- 
finished epic before going very far in the Pear-tree Story. Yet, even 
without this mention of a title, they could not be dismissed as acci- 
dental: almost all of them are general, but they go well together 
and without exception fit the narrative order of the tale perfectly. 
Among the points suggesting that Chaucer had the De Raptu in 
mind throughout his tale is the character of January—old, lustful, 
unmarried, yet craving the comforts of marriage as well as off- 
spring. Like Pluto he has two brothers, one of whom willingly 
helps him to gain a bride. Although she is far less fully delineated 
than Proserpine, she is at least young, ready for marriage, but 
not to a husband whose life is about spent. When she marries, she 
reveals no love at all for her knight and husband: Chaucer insists 
that, even before the ceremony, January’s property is first signed 
over to the bride. The marriage feast and the uneventful first 
night further resemble Claudian’s in specific details. Once mar- 
ried, May quickly seeks relief from the old man so unlike herself: 
just as by cunning Proserpine gains the Upperworld, so by cunning 
May is prepared to enjoy the love of the youthful Damyan; like 
Pluto, January is offered as a duped husband. 

In the Pear-tree Story, January and May continue to contrast 
like Life and Death, one helped by Pluto and the other by Proser- 
pine. These deities are now transformed into fairies, in accordance 
with an understandable tradition which reckons as devils all false 
gods, whatever the mythology in which they originate. Pluto and 
Proserpine, who seem to be placed in such a setting as Chaucer 
earlier conceived Parnassus to be, are the living realization of 
Jupiter’s decree, forecast in Claudian and stated as a fact in Ovid. 
This, we know, allows Ceres’ daughter freedom above the Under- 
world during the fertile months of the year, but, according to 
Chaucer, in a kind of paradise. The most significant point in the 
Pear-tree Story to suggest Claudian as more than a reference for 
collateral reading is Chaucer’s dependence on Pluto and Proserpine 
as ‘‘beneficent’’ deities to help January and May rather than any 
of the agents given in the analogues. 

Since Pluto and Proserpine immediately suggest feend-like agents 
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—Proserpine is such by association with Pluto—one is left with 
the impression that January, helped by Pluto, and May, by Proser- 
pine, are intended as characters to exemplify the Merchant’s text 
in his special prologue :™* 


I have a wyf, the worste that may be; 
For thogh the feend to hire ycoupled were, 
She wolde hym overmacche, I dar wel swere. 


This interpretation would not only prepare the reader to meet the 
incredible depravity of January’s life, but would also contribute 
to an understanding of the Merchant himself, Chaucer causes the 
Merchant to represent his absent wife as May’s equal in cunning 
and at the same time, ironically, to objectify his own confession 
of sensuality, to amend for which, we may conjecture, he is making 
his pilgrimage, only ‘‘monthes two’’ after his marriage. 


14 G. G. Sedgewick, “The Structure of the Merchant’s Tale,” University of 
Toronto Quarterly, XvII (1947-48), 340, noted generally that this tale “cannot 
be properly read apart from” its special prologue. The evidence of this article 
would support his statement. 





EL BURLADOR DE SEVILLA: A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 


By Bruce W. WaARDROPPER 
The Ohio State University 


‘*Todo este mundo es errar.’” 

The point about Tirso’s Don Juan is, not that he is a profligate, 
but that he is a deceiver, a source of error. He broadcasts burlas 
about Spain and Italy. Burlas are contrived engafios, the opposite 
of veras. In Part I of Don Quizote the knight is the victim of a 
series of engafios, more or less fateful misunderstandings; but in 
Part II, especially in the events at the court of the Duke and 
Duchess, he is the victim of burlas, deliberately engineered misun- 
derstandings. The aristocrats’ pleasure, in their casa de plazer, is 
the fruit of mischief, of la malicia—the Satanic force in the allegory 
of the time. In this sense Don Juan too is Satanic:* out of malice 
he perverts the idea of truth held by others. El burlador de Sevilla, 
then, like Don Quixote, La vida es suefio, El criticén, Los suenos, 
and so many other seventeenth-century Spanish works, is concerned 
with nothing less than an examination of the nature of truth, and 
man’s perennial failure to apprehend it and live up to it. 

Don Juan’s motive in deceiving is the same one that caused the 
Duke and Duchess to establish an elaborate house and household 
of deception: selfish pleasure. The burla is a deceit practised for 
amusement, for sport; its object is to entertain. Thus Don Juan 
boasts : 


Sevilla a voces me llama 

el Burlador, y el mayor 

gusto que en mi puede haber 

es burlar una mujer 

y dejalla sin honor (11, 268-72). 


El gusto, the hedonistic principle that Lope first equated with 
lo justo, and later opposed to it:* this is the primary motive of 


1 El burlador de Sevilla y convidado de piedra, Act 11, verse 513: while this 
verse may be a later interpolation it is true to the spirit of the play— aAll 
otations are given, by Act and verse, from the edition by Américo Castro in 
irso de Molina, Obras, 1 (Madrid, 1910, Clasicos Castellanos). 
2Tirso’s Don Juan is, of course, something less than Satanic in the 
Baudelairean sense. Consider, however, his advocacy of la malicia when he tells 
Aminta that, if her marriage to Batricio is not consummated, 
por engafio o por malicia 
puede anularse (111, 264-5). 
3 oy R. Menéndez Pidal, De Cervantes y Lope de Vega (Buenos Aires, 1940), 
pp. 92-93. 
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Don Juan, as it was of the Comendador in Fuente Ovejuna, In each 
ease the result of identifying pleasure with justice is libertinage, 
confusion, anarchy.’ 

Don Juan’s burlas are directed against all that is most sacred in 
the social order. He is an iconoclast, upturning conventional secu- 
lar morality. Whereas the picaro does not possess or understand ‘“‘la 
negra que llaman honra,’’> Don Juan appreciates and possesses it, 
but perversely seeks to destroy it. As a result he is destroyed by 
honor. 

Don Juan is a man of honor except in his dealings with women. 
Catalinén makes this clear in an aside: 

Como no le entreguéis vos 
moza 0 cosa que lo valga, 
bien podéis fiaros dél, 
que, cuanto en esto es cruel, 
tiene condicién hidalga (11, 160-4). 
In the game of seduction this occasionally honorable man will, 
nevertheless, use honor as a weapon against even a male opponent. 
The onslaught on Aminta is successful because her novio Batricio 
leaves the field, believing, through Don Juan’s suggestion, that he 
has been dishonored by his wife-to-be. Don Juan exults: 
Con el honor le venci, 
porque siempre los villanos 
tienen su honor en las manos, 
y siempre miran por si. . . 
que el honor se fué al aldea 
huyendo de las ciudades (111, 101-4; 107-8). 
With women, of course, the burla is successful because Don Juan, 
deemed to be a man of honor by his victims, gives a word he has 
no intention of keeping. He promises unequivocally and shame- 
lessly ; it is only when he is asked to swear that he allows himself 
a private escape clause. He does not hesitate to say to Tisbea: 
y te prometo de ser 
tu esposo (I, 930-1). 
But when she agrees to be fully his only 


bajo la palabra y mau 
de esposo (1, 941-2), 


he has to parody the formula of secret marriage or, as the Scots 
say, marriage by covenant :° 


4See my study of Fuente Ovejuna, to appear in Studies in Philology. 

5 Lazarillo de Tormes, Tratado 111. 

6 Justina Ruiz de Conde, in El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los libros de 
caballerias (Madrid, 1948), gives a good account of the historical and literary 
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Juro, ojos bellos, 
que mirando me matais, 
de ser vuestro esposo (I, 942-4). 
An oath taken on someone’s beautiful eyes may deceive, but it 
does not bind. Soon he will try the same trick on Aminta, swearing 
by her hand. And when she insists on an oath containing a greater 
risk of perjury, he makes his false step: 
ruego a Dios 
que a traicién y alevosia 
me dé muerte un hombre. . . muerto: 
que, vivo, ; Dios no permita! (II, 279-82) 
This aside, a mental reservation, is as much a joke as swearing by 
Tisbea’s eyes. But, unfortunately for Don Juan, he has invoked 
the name of God, and his deceitful behavior has clashed for the first 
time with a realm of absolute truth and absolute power. For God 
has the power of miracles, and can turn this joke against its per- 
petrator. 

But just as divine justice seizes on this step to punish Don Juan, 
honor—the secular moral code—catches him out too. For Don Juan, 
with men of his own social rank, keeps his word. Catalinén, a 
great believer in marriage as a remedy for the youthful sowing of 
wild oats, urges his master to go to the wedding that has been ar- 
ranged with Isabela, instead of to the stone feast; Don Juan 
replies indignantly : 

4 No ves que di mi palabra? (11, 867), 


and rushes to his doom. Ironically, this word were better not kept. 
But Don Juan’s honor was at stake. He has accepted the invitation 
proudly, insisting to the ghost that he is what at least four women 
know he is not: a man of his word and a gentleman. 
Honor 
tengo, y las palabras cumplo, 
porque caballero soy (III, 641-3). 

If it is anything, honor is a part of the fabrie of mutual trust 
that gives stability to the social order. It is supposed to make 
predictable the behavior of the caballero who claims to be honora- 
ble. Don Juan succeeds in his deceits precisely because he destroys 
the conventions on which human coexistence is based. His conduct 
thus threatens the whole social order. But in the same way his 
vogue of secret marriage. After it is banned by the Council of Trent as an 


abuse, it survives as a literary convention. In Scottish law, uninfluenced by the 
Counter-Reformation, it lasted until 1935. 
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conduct is made possible because the social order has already been 
more or less corrupted; for Don Juan is, more than an eccentric 
phenomenon, a symptom. He is the greatest, not the sole, burlador ; 
the Marqués de la Mota and other rakes run close on his heels. A 
rotten society has spawned these men who, knowing truth, despise 
it. For this reason El burlador de Sevilla carries a bitter social 
criticism. 

The chief target is the institution of favoritism, la privanza. And 
the point about la privanza is that, while the King has an undoubted 
right to raise whom he pleases to positions of authority, those so 
favored have an especially hard moral responsibility: they must 
subordinate personal feelings to the publie good. In other words, 
royal favorites should not themselves have favorites. But human 
nature being what it is, they do in fact give special treatment to 
their friends and relatives. A privado is therefore, almost by defi- 
nition, one who betrays the royal trust. This doctrine, familiar to 
readers of Quevedo, is carefully enunciated in the play. 

Both in Spain and in Naples the courts are dominated by rela- 
tives of Don Juan—Don Diego, his father, and Don Pedro, his 
unele. This fact allows the deceiver to operate with impunity in 
both kingdoms. It also accounts for the atmosphere of political 
corruption that is apparent in the play. While there is nothing 
wrong with the social order itself, there is something wrong with 
those who head and administer it. And the error of these men is, not 
political, but ethical. Expediency, disguised as prudence, has re- 
placed the moral judgment in them. 

So in the first seene—in Naples—a picture is drawn of a realm 
governed by pleasure-seeking and expediency. When things go 
too far, when pleasure exceeds its limits, neither the King nor 
Don Pedro appeals to a moral principle: they simply try to save 
appearances. The King tries to hush up, in the name not of honor 
but of prudence,’ the scandalous duping of the Duchess Isabela. 
Don Pedro disobeys the King’s order to arrest the malefactor for 
reasons of family solidarity, and is thereby led to a series of lies 
and injustices which include the false accusation of the Duke 
Octavio, righted by the further wrong of allowing him to escape, 
in contravention of the royal command. Don Pedro tells Octavio 
that he is presumed to be guilty (knowing full well that it is his 


7 Esto en prudencia consiste” (1, 24). 
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nephew who is really the guilty one), and yet explains to him the 
circumstantial evidence against him, 
por si acaso me engafio (1, 276). 
In this way a highly placed official loses without qualms his per- 
sonal integrity as a noble.® 
Don Juan comes to count on receiving favors from favorites. 
He is sure that the law will never catch up with him: 
Si es mi padre 
el duefio de la justicia, 
y es la privanza del rey, 
gqué temes? (11, 163-6) 
If the law had intervened there would have been less tragedy. Don 
Juan would have committed fewer crimes and—what is more im- 
portant, given the theological intent of the play—fewer sins. Fewer 
persons would have been involved in tragic situations of his making. 
Thus, even from an ethical, non-social point of view, it would 
have been better if Don Juan had run afoul of the law. This is the 
meaning of Catalinén’s reply to the question just quoted : 
De los que privan 
suele Dios tomar venganza 
si delitos no castigan (1m, 166-8). 
Malefactors may be sure of ultimate divine punishment, but it is 
God’s will that a preliminary temporal punishment should be meted 
out in this world.* Don Juan’s career of debauchery is a clear ex- 
ample of how others are led to immorality when a sinner is left 
immune. In a certain sense the play is a plea for law enforcement. 
Don Juan, then, deceives in a deceit-full society. It is hardly 
necessary to add that he also deceives himself. His self-deception— 
the distortion of his own moral values—is best studied in the situa- 
tions calling for bravery. His courage is first established when he 
risks his life to save Catalinén from the waves. But this brave act 
is a consequence of his basic error: the assumption that death will 
not catch up with him until he is an old man. Bravery in Don Juan 
turns out to be a kind of rashness: a failure to estimate the odds 
8 Don Pedro’s réle in this scene is in marked contrast to Clotaldo’s rapidly- 
reached decision to turn over for execution one whom he presumes to be his son. 
In La vida es suefio Clotaldo and Rosaura are the only characters consistently 
faithful to unselfish principles. Clotaldo’s loyalty and obedience to the King, 
even to the point of being willing to sacrifice a newly found blood tie, save him 
from the general desengaiio and punishment at the end. 
® Don Diego keeps remitting to God the punishment that it is his duty to mete 
out. Cf. especially Act 1, Scene x1, which ends with the verse (424): “A Dios tu 
castigo dejo.” 
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against him, the result of a perverted sense of values. Catalinén 
admits his fear of attending the stone feast. Don Juan mocks him, 
asking, since he fears Don Gonzalo dead, what he would do if he 
were alive (1, 548-50). He erects this particular question into a 
general principle: 
el temor y temer muertos 
es mas villano temor; 
que si un cuerpo noble vivo, 
con potencias y razon 
y con alma, no se teme, 
gquién cuerpos muertos temié? (111, 678-83) 
This, of course, makes nonsense of conventional beliefs. One is 
supposed to be afraid of the noumenal, as Catalinén is. The fact, 
and Don Gonzalo dying recognizes it, is that Don Juan is really 
a coward: 
Seguirdte mi furor, 
que eres traidor, y el traidor 
es traidor porque es cobarde (U1, 545-7). 
At the end, in the presence of mortality, Don Juan is afraid: 
; Valgame Dios! todo el cuerpo 
se ha baiiado de un sudor, 
y dentro de las entraiias 
se me hiela el corazén (111, 664-7). 
But he still maintains his fiction of fearlessness: ‘‘Yo, temor?’’ 
(m1, 948) Rejection of this error, a frank recognition that there 
are times when men ought to be afraid, would have saved not only 
his life but his soul. It is probably admitted fear—of the Lord, of 
the noumenal—that saves Catalinon. 

Don Diego’s error consists in being too much a father, and too 
little a magistrate. The King decides to marry off and exile Don 
Juan, rather than punish him more severely, because of his father’s ' 
merits : 

y agradezea 


s6lo al merecimiento de su padre (1, 20-1). 


Later, he bestows still one more dubious honor on the son, creating 
him Count of Lebrija, again because of the father’s past services: 


Merecéis mi favor dignamente, 
que si aqui los servicios ponderamos, 
me quedo atrés con el favor presente (11, 705-7). 


Don Juan’s treatment is based, not on what he is, but on what his 
father has done. He lives beyond the law in a reflected favor. 

Now Don Diego sees nothing wrong in this. He consistently uses 
his influence at court to intervene in his son’s behalf. He even has a 
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certain grotesque pride in Don Juan’s ‘‘tantas y tan extrafias 
mocedades’’ (11, 43). Too late he realizes his son’s true nature. He 
is, as much as any of the deceived women, the dupe of Don Juan. 
Only when the evidence of wickedness accumulates is he disil- 
lusioned : 

; Ay hijo! ;Qué mal me pagas 

el amor que te he tenido! (111, 783-4) 
Finally, when he consents to the execution of his son (m1, 1023-7) 
he has forfeited the King’s trust: 

; Esto mis privados hacen! (11, 1028) 

What, fundamentally, is the King shocked at? Not at the human 
failing that causes Don Diego to shield his erring son, but rather 
at his basic assumption that youth excuses all excesses. This theme 
—the overindulgence of age for youth, and youth’s disrespect for 
age—runs through the play. The elderly feel that young men must 
be allowed to sow their wild oats. In this attitude is another of the 
relaxations of strict justice of which Don Juan takes advantage. 
With his uncle he actually invokes the principle himself : 


Mozo soy y mozo fuiste; 
y pues que de amor supiste, 
tenga disculpa mi amor (I, 62-4). 


Don Pedro, in the name of mocedades, lets him escape. ‘‘ Esa 
mocedad te engafia,’’ (1, 117) he observes futilely, not realizing 
that it is he who has been deceived by a youthful guilt that he be- 
lieves to be—somehow—innocence. Don Diego and Octavio almost 
draw swords on this same issue. 


OCTAVIO Eres viejo. 
DON DIEGO Ya he sido mozo en Italia. 


OCTAVIO No vale fut, sino soy. 
DON DIEGO Pues fui y soy. (Empuiia.) (m1, 764-5; 770-1) 


The point of this debate lies in the theological ‘‘message’’ of the 
play: that, since death comes unexpectedly, every moment may be 
one’s last; that youth is as subject to sudden death as age; that 
repentance and absolution may not be possible at the moment of 
death. 

To be a reminder of this fact is Catalinén’s function. He is the 
voice of Don Juan’s conscience, a constant reminder of death. The 
first time he fulfills his purpose, on the occasion of the seduction of 
Tisbea— 


Los que fingis y engafidis 
las mujeres desa suerte 
lo pagaréis en la muerte (1, 903-5)— 
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he provokes the famous response that becomes the principal refrain 
of the play: ‘‘; Qué largo me lo fidis!’’ Unperturbed, he continues 
to sermonize on these lines: 


T4 pretendes que escapemos 
una vez, sefior, burlados, 
que el que vive de burlar 
burlado habra de escapar 


pagando tantos pecados 
de una vez. 
DON JUAN 4Predicador 
te vuelves, impertinente? (1, 308-13) 
But each time he reminds his master ‘‘que hay castigo, pena y 


muerte’’ (m1, 181) he hears the creditor’s reply : 
Si tan largo me lo fidis, 


vengan engafios.10 
The imagery always calls to mind a system of banking. Don Juan 
never denies his debt—to God, not to society !—but always assumes 
that the foreclosure date will somehow never come round.” 
Catalinén frequently uses, as above, the first person plural. He 
identifies himself with his master in their life of deceit. He is an 
observer, a mirén, of the game of seduction: 
y por mirén no querria 
que me cogiese algan rayo 
y me trocase en ceniza (Ill, 172-4). 
Just as the rooter for a successful player may claim, by custom, a 
part of the gain, a barato, so he, watching a losing player, may ex- 
pect to pay part of the penalty. He wonders if he can escape scot 
free : 


4 Mas si las forzadas vienen 
a vengarse de los dos? (11, 518-9) 


But his sense of solidarity with his master does not blind him to 
the truth. He could feel pity for the victims of the burlas (u, 723, 
ete.). He was aware that the obverse of a burla is tragedy : 


Graciosa burla y sucinta, 
mas siempre la lloraré [Aminta] (II, 442-3). 


10 111, 182-3. The lesson is repeated so often that Don Juan attains a reflex 
blunt awareness of death in the moments before he sins; but his immediate 
repudiation of the warning is equally automatic. Cf. the confusion of values in 
his “prayer” before seducing Aminta: 

Estrellas que me alumbrais, 

dadme en este engajio suerte, 

si el galardén en la muerte 

tan largo me lo guarddis (111, 117-20). 

11 This interpretation of the phrase “; Tan largo me lo fifiis!”—the obvious 
one—is clearly expounded in Karl Vossler, Escritores y poetas de Espaiia 
(Madrid, 1944), p. 62. 
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Eventually, perhaps because he is sympathetic, perhaps because of 
dramatic necessities, he escapes being dragged down to hell with 
Don Juan. 

If Catalinén has erred, it is only by association. He is, fundamen- 
tally, a good man; perhaps that is the significance of his name.” 
But it is important to realize that, among the principal characters, 
he is exceptional. Most of the others err, either morally or in 
judgment. This has been sufficiently demonstrated for Don Juan, 
and his father and uncle. It remains to be shown that the women 
are as much the victims of self-deception as of Don Juan’s deceits. 
The theme that women, in their trust of men, are naive and prone 
to disillusionment is announced in the first scene: Isabela mistakes, 
not the intentions of her lover, but his very identity..* And the 
theme, in the characteristic manner of this play, is restated as a 
refrain : 

; Mal haya la mujer que en hombres fia! (m1, 394, etc.) 
El burlador de Sevilla is full of these significant refrains, for it 
is conceived as much lyrically as dramatically. 

Tisbea, the next victim, has erred in rejecting suitable lovers of 
her own social class, in ‘‘killing them with disdains’’ (1, 461). She 


commits the same mistake as Laurencia, in Fuente Ovejuna, and 
Diana, in El desdén con el desdén. Her frigidity in love is trans- 
formed by her encounter with Don Juan into the chastizing fire 


12 Catalinén, as various textual allusions make clear, is a name with a mean- 
ing. Successive generations of editors have stated, without justification, that it 
means “coward.” Frank Sedwick (Bulletin of the Comediantes, v1 [1954], No. 
2, 4-6) correctly refutes this interpretation. Professor Leo Spitzer, consulted by 
me, supported the theory that the name is a compound of Catalina (on the 
analogy of Marica>maricén). This leaves the semantic problem of what 
Catalina suggested in popular speech in Tirso’s time. Correas gives a saying 
alluding to the saint’s goodness: “‘Una santa Catalina,’ por santa y buena: es 
una santa Catalina; parecia una santa Catalina: pensibamos que era una santa 
Catalina” (Samuel Gili Gaya, Tesoro lexicogrdéfico, s.v. Natalina). Possibly 
Catalinén suggested something like “tin god” to seventeenth-century readers. 
Bruno Migliorini, Dal Nome proprio al nome comune (Genéve, 1927), does not 
discuss the problem of Catalinén. 


13 A completely pessimistic view of woman is taken by all of the male 
characters: cf. vv. I, 153-6; 356-8; 1, 53-4; m1, 727, etc. Catalinén describes his 
master as the “castigo de las mujeres” (1, 897), which implies their guilt. The 
burla is woman’s just punishment, as Tisbea confesses: 

Yo soy la que hacia siempre 

de los hombres burla tanta; 

que siempre las que hacen burla, 

vienen a quedar burladas (1, 1015-8). 
It may be that the error of Octavio, who has nothing good to say about women, 
lies in the exaggeration with which he attributes all his woes to Isabela and her 
sex: “Huyendo vengo el fiero desatino/de una mujer,” he says (m1, 53-4). But 
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of unrequited sexual desire, against which she cries out in her 
final refrain : 

; Fuego, zagales, fuego, agua, agua! 

; Amor, clemencia, que se abrasa el alma! (1, 999-1000 ete.) 
But she also placed too much trust in lustful man. The fearful 
refrain, 

; Plega a Dios que no mintfis! (1, 613, etc.) 

reveals her misgivings: she trusts a perjurer’s word against her 
better judgment. 

Aminta, the most difficult of Don Juan’s conquests, insists on 
extracting from him an oath taken on the name of God. Yet even 
she fails to recognize the duplicity in the man’s manner. 

+ Qué mal conoces 
al Burlador de Sevilla! (111, 299-300), 

comments Don Juan. She is blinded by his assertion that he is a 
caballero (m, 235). But it is she who has just told Belisa that 

La desvergiienza en Espaiia 

se ha hecho caballeria (11, 131-2). 
Batricio, her novio, has a truer picture of the caballero, in his re- 
peated rhyming of this word with ‘‘mal agiiero’’ (1, 672-3, ete.). 
But he is ashamed into a sense of inferiority—and thus into an 
unreasonable trust—of Don Juan when he finds himself constant- 
ly reprimanded, like a child, with the words ‘‘groseria, groseria’’ 
(1m, 24, ete.). 

Among the objects of Don Juan’s attention only Dofa Ana is 
realistic. She does not, like Isabela, mistake the intruder’s identity 
(m, 516-9). Nor does she, like Tisbea and Aminta, fall a prey to 
flattery—possibly for lack of time, because her father, unlike Don 
Juan’s, does not hesitate to seek temporal justice, even if he must 
be killed in the process. At any rate Don Juan is able later to assure 


the ghost : 


A tu hija no ofendi, 
que vié mis engafios antes (III, 963-4). 


Dona Ana and her father, Don Gonzalo, are the only ones to tri- 
umph over Don Juan: they hold firm to an unselfish moral princi- 
ple, honor. But since in Don Juan’s Spain justice is partial they 
must triumph in death. 


he would scarcely have blamed Isabela if she had gone to bed with him, her 
official lover. This would have been fornication, however, in Christian law. His 
rage against Isabela is directed at her having been duped, at her having made a 
not too simple mistake in identifying her lover! 
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For the other characters in this tragedy of errors there is no 
moral victory, only bitter disillusionment, the conviction of a great 
truth. Don Juan had contracted a debt of sin that should have been 
repaid in full before the plazo expired. But only the Banker knew 
the expiry date. And having failed to pay, by repentance and abso- 
lution,’?* Don Juan lost all his assets: life itself and hope of salva- 
tion. The voices from the dead pronounced the moral: debts must 
be repaid, because credit expires: 


Que no hay plazo que no llegue 
ni deuda que no se pague. 


Esta es justicia de Dios: 

quien tal hace, que tal pague (II, 932-3; 957-8). 
After such a message the mass wedding of the victims, sinners all, 
must have been a grave affair. 


14 At the end he beseeches Don Gonzalo: “Deja que llame/quien me confiese y 
absuelva.” The reply is: “No hay lugar; ya acuerdas tarde” (m1, 966-8). 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


ON SANTILLANA’S “UNA MANERA DE DECIR CANTARES” 


‘‘Vinieron despues destos don Johan de la Gerda e Pero Gon- 
calez de Mendoga, mi abuelo: fizo buenas canciones e entre otras: 
Pero te sirvo sin arte, 
e otra a las monjas de la Caydia, quando el rey don Pedro tenia 
el sitio contra Valencia ; comienga : 
A las riberas de un rio. 
Uso una manera de decir cantares, asi como scenicos plautinos e 
terencianos, tambien en estrambotes como en serranas.’” 

The last sentence of this quotation from the Marquis of San- 
tillana’s Proemio y carta al condestable de Portugal has been the 
subject of some discussion and conjecture, principally because no 
completely satisfactory interpretation of the passage has yet been 
found.2 Word meanings, word order, and punctuation present 
the difficulties. It is in the hope of helping to solve the mystery 
of the meaning of this key sentence that the following suggested 
possibilities are offered. 

One of the words that have been misleading is decir, commonly 
interpreted with its usual meaning of say or tell, or extended to 
the meaning of compose, write, or the like. However, as Santillana 
uses it in the sentence in question, degir undoubtedly means to 
write or compose a decir, which is a particular type of poem, popu- 
lar at the time, intended to be read or recited instead of sung.* 
The word decir distinguished this type of poem from the cancién 
type, which required a tune.* In the sentence® immediately pre- 
ceding the above quotation Santillana employs the verb in the 
same sense: ‘‘ Fn este reyno de Castilla dixo bien el rey don Alfonso 

1 Letter of the Marquis of Santillana to Don Peter, Constable of Portugal. 
Ed. Antonio R. Pastor and Edgar Prestage (Oxford, 1927), p. 78. For varia- 
tions in the text see ed. L. Sorrento, Revue Hispanique, tv (1922). 

2See Edwin J. Webber, “Plautine and Terentian cantares in fourteenth- 
century Spain.” Hispanic Review, xvmt (1950), 93-107. 

8 Webber, op. cit., p. 96, calls attention to another and earlier meaning of the 
verb: “. .. degir also meant to recite a poem or song. . .” 

4 For a thorough discussion of the two main types of poetry in the fifteenth 
century, see Pierre Le Gentil, La poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a la 
fin du moyen dge. Deuxiéme partie: Les formes (Rennes, 1953), especially pp. 


180 ff. 
5 The beginning of paragraph XVI. 
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el Sabio, e yo vi quien vio dezires suyos, e aun se dize que metrificava 
altamente en lengua latina.’’® A few lines farther on’ the verb 
again seems to have the same meaning, since Santillana is speaking 
of written literature only: ‘‘ Alfonso Gongalez de Castro, natural 
desta villa de Guadalaiara, dixo assaz bien é fizo esta [sic] can- 
ciones. . .’”* The first part of our sentence then would mean: ‘‘ He 
had a way of writing cantares in the style of the decir. . .’’ or pos- 
sibly ‘‘. . .of making decires of cantares.’’ This interpretation, 
though stated in the reverse, is clearly borne out in the title of 
the last poem by Pero Gonzdlez de Mendoza in the Cancionero de 
Baena,® which reads: ‘‘ Este desir commo a manera de cantiga fiso 
e ordené el dicho Pero Gongales de Mendoga 4 una serrana.’’ The 
type of composition in question, then, is a ‘‘decir in the manner of 
a cantiga’’—a poem for recital in the manner of a poem to be 
sung.?° The word serrana appearing in this title, incidentally, also 
may shed some light on the meaning of the last section of the sen- 
tence in question, to be discussed below.” 

In regard to the second portion of the sentence under considera- 


6 Possibly compositions such as No. cccct of the Cantigas de Santa Maria (ed. 
Real Academia Espafiola [Madrid, 1889], mu, 560-563), a prayer beginning 
“Macar poucos cantares/acabei e con son.” 

7 The end of the same paragraph, XVI. 

8 Santillana frequently mentions also the decir and the decidor (one who 
composes decires) in the Proemio: “el dezir en coplas de diez sillabas a la 
manera de los lemosis” (p. 76, 1. 11); “e pringipalmente Alfonso Alvarez de 
Tlyeseas, grand dezidor. . .” (p. 79, 1. 17); “Fizo tantas canciones e degires. . .” 
(p. 79, 1. 21); “passaremos a Micer Francisco Imperial, al qual yo non llamaria 
dezidor o weaballer, mas poeta...” (p. 79, 1. 26); “. . . aquel dezir famoso. . .” 
(p. 80, 1. 4); “compuso assaz buenos dezires .. .” (p. 80, 1. 8); “. . . eserivio 
gentiles degires e canciones” (p. 80, 1. 10) ; “Fizo muchos otros degires e cantigas 
de amores. . .” (p. 80, 1. 18); “e fizo assaz gentiles cangiones e dezires. . .” 
(p. 80, 1. 24); “e algunos dezires e canciones. . .” (p. 81, 1. 9); “... mon ha 
mucho tiempo qualesquier dezidores e trovadores destas partes, agora fuessen 
castellanos, andaluces o de la Estremadura, todas sus obras componian en 
lengua gallega o portuguesa” (p. 77, 1. 11). 

9 Ed. P. J. Pidal (Madrid, 1851), p. 258, No. 252. 

10 This rubric, coupled with Santillana’s statement, may have the utmost sig- 
nificance in the chapter on the history of Castilian lyric poetry that deals wit 
the divorcing of words from tunes and consequently the truly independent 
existence of lyric poetry in Spain. 

11 This “desir commo a manera de cantiga” by Pero Gonzflez de Mendoza is 
the last poem on “Folio 84 vuelto,” of the Cancionero de Baena, according to 
the notation of P. J. Pidal, the editor. The poem is but a single octosyllabic 
stanza riming in consonance in abababab: 

Menga, dame el tu acorro, 
E non me quieras matar: 
; Si supiesses commo corro, 
ien luchar, mejor saltar! 
Las mocuelas en el corro, 
Pagan sse del mi ssotar 
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? 


tion, ‘‘asi como scenicos plautinos e terencianos,’’ one might haz- 
ard the suggestion of a possible interpretation that seems to have 
been overlooked. The normal word order of the phrase may be: 
plautinos e terencianos asi como scénicos or asi plautinos e teren- 
cianos como scénicos. A comma inserted after scénicos in the origi- 
nal would give the same meaning to the phrase. The word 
scenicos, instead of meaning scenic may be a seribal garbling of an 
adjective derived from Séneca, that is, Senecan,” referring to the 
tragedies of Seneca, and having the connotation merely of tragic, 
sad, or serious, just as plautinos and terengianos likewise may sig- 
nify comic, gay, or light, as Webber’s study seems to suggest.** 
Certainly, as Webber states, the poems by Santillana’s grandfather 
in the Cancionero de Baena have nothing to do with drama.’* The 
phrase would then mean ‘‘Plautine and Terentian as well as 
Senecan,’’ merely a rhetorical figure for ‘‘light (or comic) as 
well as serious (or sad or tragic).’’ The decir-cantiga by Pero Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza in the Cancionero de Baena would fit easily into 
the first category; the other three poems of the group, which find 
the poet in tears, or nearly so, might well be considered of the 
second. A similar rhetorical device is found at the end of the 
Proemio in the use of the words delphicos, with the meaning of 
literary or poetic, and marciales, for military, where Santillana 
wishes for his friend ‘‘non menos delphicos que marciales honores 
e glorias:’’ ‘‘ Por tanto, Sefior, quanto yo puedo, exhorto e amonesto 
a la vuestra magnificencia que, asy en la inquisicion de los fermosos 
poemas, como en la polida orden e regla d’aquellos, en tanto que 
Cloto filare la estambre, vuestro muy elevado sentido e pluma non 
cessen, por tal que quando Atropos cortare la tela, non menos 
delphicos que marciales honores e glorias obtengades.’’ 
D’esto todo bien me acorro 
E aun mejor de chicotar. 

It is possible, since the usual decir and the cantiga or cancién were of several 
stanzas, that the stanza we have is merely the first of a longer poem following 
the pattern of the decir or the cancién. However, it is important to note that 
“Le decir court ne se distingue de la chanson que parce qu’il est fait pour étre 
lu ou récité; aussi bien au point de vue du fond que de la forme, il se confond 
avec elle. . .” (Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 183). 

12 See Webber’s study for references to Seneca in fourteenth century Spain. 

13 Op. cit., especially pp. 103-104. 

14P, J. Pidal, in the introduction to his edition of the Cancionero de Baena 
(p. LXXXvVI and see also p. XL, n. 5), states that there are eight compositions by 
Pero Gonzflez de Mendoza in one of the manuscript cancioneros of the 


“Biblioteca particular de 8. M.” These poems might help shed some light on 
our problem. 
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In the last section of the sentence we are informed, apparently, 
that these hybrid decir-cantares were [written] in estrambotes as 
well as in serranas—or rather, as well in estrambotes as in serranas 
—‘‘tambien en estrambotes como en serranas.’’ Notice particularly 
the similarity of construction of the two contiguous phrases: ‘‘asi 
como scenicos, plautinos e terencianos’’ and ‘‘tambien en estram- 
botes como en serranas.’’ The estrambote (usually called estribote) 
as employed in the fifteenth century, according to the latest and 
most thorough study,*® probably originally had something to do 
with subject matter and in the early fifteenth century specified 
also a particular form of cancién similar to or identical with the 
zéjel. In any case the estrambote normally had a refrain or was 
itself the refrain and definitely belonged to the cancién family and 
not to that of the decir. The word serranas, as suggested in the 
title to the poem by Pero Gonzalez de Mendoza mentioned above, 
probably refers to the subject matter of the poem and possibly 
secondarily, and loosely, to the form: octosyllabie stanzas, per- 
haps to be distinguished from the stanzas of shorter lines often 
employed in the serranilla. One means by which the estrambote 
could usually be distinguished from the serrana was the presence 
in the former and the absence in the latter of a refrain. There- 


fore, it may be that Santillana simply wished to say that some of 
his grandfather’s poems had a refrain and others lacked it. The 
serrana would ordinarily be related to the decir.1° The words es- 
trambote and serrana, then, quite possibly were used by Santillana 
merely to clarify further the terms cantar and decir and meant 
again a hybrid form-——a cross between a serrana and an estrambote.™* 


15 Le Gentil, op. cit., pp. 224 ff. Le Gentil gives a detailed bibliography on 
the subject. 

16 Here serranas obviously is a noun. It is of interest to note, however, that 
in the preceding paragraph (xv) of the Proemio, serranas may be interpreted 
as an adjective if the modern editors’ comma following the word cantigas is 
omitted: “Acuerdome, Sefior muy magnifico, seyendo yo en edad non provecta, 
mas assaz pequefio mogo en poder de mi abuela dofia Mencia de Cisneros, entre 
otros libros aver visto un grand volumen de cantigas, serranas, e dezires 
portugueses e gallegos, de los quales la mayor parte eran del rey don Dionis de 
Portugal. . .” It is so interpreted by Menéndez y Pelayo in his edition of the 
work (Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos. . . V [Madrid, 1894], 25). Pastor 
and Prestage (op. cit., p. 93) state: “. . . without the comma the case alters. 
If the cantigas serranas were real serranilhas, the MS. of Dona Mencia would be 
quite distinct from existing Cancivneiros, which have only one pastorela in the 
native style. . .” 

17“Certaines compositions & forme fixe, en particulier les estribotes de 
Villasandino, sont méme souvent désignées par le terme decir.” (Le Gentil, op. 
cit., p. 181, n. 78). Pero Gonzélez de Mendoza was a contemporary of Villasan- 
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In fine, Santillana’s sentence would make good sense if trans- 
lated somewhat as follows: ‘‘He composed a sort of [hybrid] degir- 
cantar, some in a gay mood and some in a sad mood, some like 


serranas and some like estrambotes.’’ 
University of California DoroTHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 





AN ECLOGUE OF GIOVANNI PONTANO 
I 


The student who sets himself the task of reading through the 
various sorts of prose and verse represented in the Latin literature 
of the European Renaissance has discovered a fascinating, exas- 
perating, and endless pursuit. It would be manifestly impossible 
to read all examples of all genres' from all? European countries 
from A.D. 1350 to 1600, for the total number of volumes produced 
‘in Neo-Latin during that period has been estimated at 50,000. It 
is doubtful whether any living scholar has read or could find time 
to read even all the collections of humanistic correspondence pub- 
lished during the period in the various countries of Europe. One 
must accept the inevitable and make up his mind to restrict himself 
either to all genres in one country or to one genre in all countries. 

Whatever the plan of reading, however, one should not deny 
himself the pleasure of reading at least some of the works of 
Naples’ most famous Latinist, Giovanni Pontano (ca. 1422-1503). 
After an excellent education at Perugia, Pontano made his way to 
the court of Alfonso the Magnanimous not, as in the account in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a penniless, humanistic Dick Whit- 
tington, but as a young man whose eyes were wide open to the main 
chance, and who was firmly resolved to take full advantage of 
every scrap of influence he could muster from his uncle, Tommaso 
Pontano (chancellor of Perugia), and especially from Antonio 
Beccadelli, the humanist, author, and influential protégé of King 
Alfonso himself. It was not long before Pontano rose to be the 
political adviser, military secretary, and chancellor of the Aragonese 
dynasty of Naples; he lived to see Charles VIII’s capture of 





dino. Compare the rubric of the latter’s poem, “Este desir d’estribot fiso Alfonso 
Alvares, pediendole merged al Rrey” (Cancionero de Baena, No. 219), with that 
by the former discussed above. 


1 The greatest production appeared in history, oratory, ethies, and collections 
of correspondence in prose; in epic, lyric, epigram, elegy, and pastoral in verse. 

2 The chief countries concerned are Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, 
France, and Hungary, in that order of importance, 
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Naples in 1495, and his death occurred in the year of the final 
collapse of the signoria Aragonese.* 

His extensive works—all in Latin, the international language 
of the time—consist of poemata, carmina (i.e., poems convention- 
ally regarded as less important than poemata), and twenty-three 
prose treatises. 

The poemata comprise three didactic poems. The De Urania, sive 
de stellis is a work on astronomy and astrology in five books (5879 
hexameters) written after 1475; its sequel or appendix is the 
Meteora (1614 hexameters), a single book. Both poems are, natural- 
ly, Lueretian in manner and diction; both display such fluen- 
cy and elegance as to stamp their author as one of the major poets 
of the Renaissance. Occasionally Pontano achieves the excruciating 
flatness of his model (et quoniam tres in partes distinguitur aer: 
Met. 552) and of course prosaic Lucretian expressions like principio, 
nunc age, et quoniam appear constantly. The third poem—De hortis 
Hesperidum, sive de cultu citriorum libri duo (1187 hexameters)— 
is as strongly didactic in tone as the other two, but, even more than 
they, is lightened and diversified by passages of attractive myth. 

Among the carmina, the lyric collections called Parthenopaeus 
and Hendecasyllabi contain some astonishingly voluptuous poems; 
no one in his right mind, however, could take offence—none of 
this is lubricious. To the middle period belongs the De amore 
coniugali (elegiac poems, of which many are addressed to Pontano’s 
wife, Adriana Sassone). The fourteen hymns of the De laudibus 
divinis certainly belong to this period, as do some of the eclogues 
and many of the poems of the Tumuli. Much later are the first two 
eclogues, the minor Jambici, and the collection called the Eridanus. 

The twenty-three prose works (most of which can be dated with 
precision) fill three thick octavo volumes in the Aldine edition, 
and are all on philological, historical, literary, astrological and 
ethical subjects; all were written at Naples in the middle and late 
periods. It will be enough merely to cite a few titles—philological : 
De sermone libri IV; historical: De bello Neapolitano libri IV; 


3On his life the best modern works are E. Percopd La vita di Giovanni 
Pontano (ed. by M. Manfredi; Naples, 1937) and G. Toffanin Giovanni 
Pontano, fra Vuomo e la natura (Bologna, 1938). The only complete edition 
(with notes) of his works is the elaborate one in eight volumes produced by 
Pietro Summonte at Naples, 1505-(?) 1512. The eclogues, elegies and lyrical 
poems are conveniently available in Johannes Oeschger Pontani Carmina (Bari, 
1948). 
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literary: Actius (one of the five dialogues) ; astrological: De rebus 
caelestibus libri XIV; ethical: De prudentia libri V. His letters, 
which reveal him as an astute and vigorous diplomat, were not pub- 
lished in his lifetime.* 

I 

Of all forms of Latin poetry, one of the most assiduously culti- 
vated during the Renaissance, particularly in Italy, was the pas- 
toral eclogue or bucolic, modelled, naturally, on the Bucolica of 
Virgil, but frequently showing direct influence not merely of 
Calpurnius Siculus (floruit A.D. 50-60) and Nemesianus (late 3rd 
century A.D.) but also of Ovid and Statius. But, despite the general- 
ly close imitation of classical models, the variety which appears in 
the Latin pastoral of the Renaissance is truly remarkable, for the 
authors were always ready not only to write of themselves, their 
friends, their enemies, and their patrons under the conventional 
names of Damon, Tityrus, and the like, but also to invent new uses 
for eclogue, from didactic to satirical.° 

One of the most remarkable of all Renaissance Latin pastoral 
poems is the Lepidina,® completed shortly before Pontano’s death. 
Its 800 lines and more consist of an introductory and more or less 
conventional eclogue (practically complete in itself) followed by 
seven separate scenes or pompae (‘‘processions’’), of which the 
original speakers of the introduction are spectators and on which 
they comment from time to time; the structure, of course, is that 
of the play within a play, and must surely be one of the very earliest 
European instances of that useful device. 

The most unusual aspect of the Lepidina is not merely its use of 
various types of eclogue in the successive scenes—such a variety 
is only to be expected—but the introduction into these eclogues 
of elements derived from other literary genres :* 

(i) in the introduction, while the situation is conventional and 


4A modern recension: E. Pereopd “Lettere di Giovanni Pontano” Atti dell’ 
Accademia Pontaniana, xxxvi (1907). 

5 On early Neo-Latin pastoral cf. the writer’s essay in Phoenix, 1x (1955), 
19-26; two articles on later Neo-Latin pastoral are forthcoming in Studies in 
Philology ; “New Forms of Neo-Latin Pastoral” will appear in the Renaissance 
Society of America’s Studies in the Renaissance. 

6 Discussed in Vittorio Rossi Jl Quattrocento (Milan, 1949), pp. 475-480; cf. 
also E. Carrara La poesia pastorale (Milan, 1928), pp. 276ff. 

7 Pontano had good classical authority for such mingling of genres; cf. the 
writer’s remarks in Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood (Toronto, 1952), 
p. 194. 
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normal, the tone is highly erotic, and the freedom of language oc- 
easionally recalls not so much the Bucolica of Virgil as the Hen- 
decasyllabi of Pontano himself; further, the reader is mildly as- 
tonished to discover that the rustic pair, Macron and Lepidina, 
are not a lover and his lass, but husband and pregnant wife. E. K. 
Rand once remarked*® with perfect justice that Ovid would have 
stared at the title of the De amore coniugali; here, too, the amor is 
distinetly coniugalis,® for all the lushness of the language ; 

(ii) there are hints of the piscatory eclogue in the presence of 
the sea-nymphs in the second pompa, in the references to Mergil- 
line and Pausilype, and in the mention of the typical fisherman’s 
gifts; but the second pompa is merely another scene in the playlet 
and is by no means a developed piscatory: Pontano must certainly 
have seen some of Sannazaro’s eclogues by the time he wrote the 
Lepidina, but he would scarcely be likely to poach on his favourite’s 
special preserve ; instead, he makes a graceful salute in his direction 
by using just enough of the vocabulary and scenery of the typical 
piseatory to make the reader aware of what is intended ; 

(iii) within the framework of the whole poem is placed a nar- 
rative of the arrival of heroes, sprites, and goblins at the wedding 
of Parthenope and Sebethus’® that seems clearly intended to be 
reminiscent of the Alexandrian atmosphere of parts (lines 31-42 
and 267-302) of Catullus’ 64th poem ; 

(iv) one pompa is an epithalamium, an application to eclogue 
of a genre dear to the heart of many an Italian poet; 

(v) another pompa neatly borrows a situation from lyric: in 
Horace Odes, I, xv the old sea-god Nereus, minus setting of any 
sort, sings of Paris’ abduction of Helen; in the Lepidina a Triton 
(the merman of pre-Greek myth) brings the Nereids’ gifts and sings 
to Parthenope—this we might call the mythico-lyrico-pastoral, thus 
beating Polonius at his own game; 

(vi) yet another pompa introduces in its panegyrie of Naples a 

8 Ovid and His Influence (New York, 1928), p. 154; it is perhaps not too 
fanciful to conjecture that Macron and Lepidina represent the youthful Pontano 
and his wife. 

9Cf. E. Carrara in Enciclopedia italiana xxvu, p. 851: “. . . Lepidina 
dolcemente affaticata della prossima maternita, Macrone dolcemente sollecito 
di queste due anime che paipitano insieme. E il trionfo dell ’amore coniugale, 
palinodia della giovinale controversia col Barzizza (i.e. with Guiniforte, son of 
Gasparino Barzizza)... .” 


10 Parthenope (as regularly in Neo-Latin poetry) is a personification of 
Naples, Sebethus of the Neapolitan stream Sebeto. 


SAS BLAME TOOL SAS 6-WEOM 6 Cree 
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theme usually found either in declamations or in the myriad col- 
lections of elegiac Latin occasional verses that poured from the 
presses of Europe for several hundred years; 

(vii) finally, the Lepidina is remarkable among all the scores of 
eclogues written in Latin in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
for its quasi-dramatie structure: the original Lepidina is followed 
by a series of scenes in which homage is paid to Parthenope and 
Sebethus in a manner suggestive of the later court-masque: the 
connection between the scenes is, however, as loose and the dramatic 
element as rudimentary as in the prose scenae of Raffaele da 
Piacenza (floruit 1500) or (much earlier) the disconnected series 
of backgroundless scenes which Leonardo Bruni called the Polyxena. 
It would not be at all astonishing if the Lepidina had been publicly 
performed: ancient plays were produced as early as the middle of 
the fifteenth century’ and stage productions of Virgil’s own 
Bucolica in the days of the Emperor Augustus would surely have 
suggested an actual presentation of the Lepidina, probably per- 
formed al fresco on the very shores that Pontano describes. 

At this point we might examine the whole work in some detail. 
In the heat of a summer noon, Macron urges his wife to rest, now 


that they have reached the shore. As they rest they describe at 
length the happiness of their marriage, and Lepidina hopes that 
the forthcoming marriage of Parthenope and Sebethus will prove as 
idyllic as their own. The rest of the poem is a panegyrie of the 
beauty of Parthenope; Lepidina concludes by quoting a song she 
had heard Parthenope singing: 


As birds for spring, as husbandmen for grain, 
The maiden longs to see her love again; 
As elms the vine, as rocks the ivy bear, 
The husband holds the not-reluctant fair; 
As seeds rejoice to feel the rain’s caress, 
So brides rejoice, and wil! their love confess (75-80). 


Thus, says Lepidina, did Parthenope sing; but look! we must 
rise, for a procession approaches summoning Hymenaeus, the god 
of marriage, to visit with his blessing the crowded palace in which 
the wedding is to take place, 
It is at this point that the pompa prima begins, a 24-line poem 
11 A famous performance was that of the Hippolytus of Seneca at Rome in 
1490, the first staging of a tragedy in modern times; plays of Plautus were 


presented at the wedding of Alfonso d’Este of Ferrara and Anna Sforza of 
Milan. 
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of twelve hexameter distichs sung by men and women of the proces- 
sion as they arrive from the country; if this was ever actually pre- 
sented, the two groups no doubt formed antiphonal choirs. The 
formal balance of the distichs is naturally accompanied by a cor- 
responding balance in their content: 


Women: Desert the fold: let myrtle bind your brow; 
Come with us, boy: the city draws you now. 
Men: Now yield, Parthenope, with gentle heart; 
Now learn what love and wedlock can impart. 
Women: Learn now to give a husband’s fond caress, 
The joy of love, the joy of happiness. 
Men: To his embrace submit with ready grace: 
A husband never loves a sullen face. 
Women: Though dark her eyes, her hair is dark as jet; 
Though sweet her touch, her glance is sweeter yet. 
Men: His ruddy cheek the glow of health reveals; 
His slender frame the strength of two conceals. 
Women: A blossom rare awaits the eager boy; 
A ripened fruit awaits the lover’s joy. 
Men: The blossom shall he pick with ready hand, 
To gain the fairest flower in any land. 
Women: The stream that issues from the rock’s crevasse 
At last becomes in time a foaming mass. 
A single tear a single glance will move: 
A single tear becomes a tide of love. 
: A single flame a single spark will raise: 
A single flame becomes a raging blaze. 
Just so the spark of love will burst in flame, 
And, coursing hot, will rage in every vein. 


The next pompa is mute: that is, the procession of Nereids is 
merely described by Macron and Lepidina in a poem of 89 lines. 
In the actual (hypothetical?) performance, the scene had no doubt 
been a brilliant and fantastic one: as each Nereid was in turn 
deseribed, a girl representing her—no doubt accompanied by a 
crowd of attendant male and female sea-sprites—would cross the 
space serving as a stage. 

Triton follows the last of the Nereids, and his song, praising 
Parthenope, forms the first 34 lines of the third pompa. He displays 
the Nereids’ gifts and promises the love and loyalty of all the 
Tritons, upon whom he then ealls to raise the marriage-cry of 
Hymen, o Hymenaee, Iymen adest 0 Hymenaee (34). 

Lines 35-49 are a colloquy between Macron and Lepidina, at the 
close of which the latter points to the approaching fourth pompa, 
a procession of nymphae urbanae et suburbanae. Again the pompa 
—which again, no doubt, could have been made as spectacular as 
the stage-manager’s resources could arrange—is mute, as Macron 
and Lepidina (acting as what a modern programme would inevi- 
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tably call ‘‘commentators’’) describe and praise the nymphs who 
represent the various districts of Naples and its surroundings; the 
names of the nymphs are all derived from those of localities well- 
known to Pontano’s readers, but are nevertheless conscientiously 
identified in Summonte’s notes. The poem is saved from degener- 
ating into a catalogue not only by the skill with which Pontano 
invents myths or lovers to suit each nymph but also by the verbal 
dexterity by which he makes one nymph’s beauties seem to be de- 
seribed in terms quite different from those of the last. 

At the beginning of the fifth pompa, Macron points to an ap- 
proaching figure, which proves to be that of the nymph Planuris, 
whom Lepidina invites to name the members of yet another pro- 
cession, which can be seen approaching from the distance. Planuris 
first describes the strange hairy and hornéd sprites of cave and 
forest, stream and lake that mop and mow about the head of the 
procession; but she grows tired, and Lepidina invites her to sit 
down with them and rest. Planuris accepts, but goes on to identify 
for them the heroes of myth who appear in the rest of the pompa. 
Much of this resembles the arrival of sprites and heroes and gods 
at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis in Catullus’ 64th poem; but 
these heroes are not those of classical mythology, but those of a 
new mythology of the humanist’s beloved Naples. Planuris ends 
with a description of the hideous appearance of Vesevus (i.e. the 
monstrous figure representing Vesuvius) but is interrupted by 
Lepidina, who has caught sight of the next procession as it ap- 
proaches the sands. 

In the sixth pompa are four little episodes: Dryads and Oreads 
sing the praises of wedded bliss in alternating distichs for ten 
lines, Macron and Lepidina again remind each other of the Darby 
and Joan existence they have always enjoyed, until a nymph called 
Patulcis makes her appearance, lamenting that while every other 
nymph has her lover, none, they say, has she, and bewailing the 
fact that the young man she loves is under the spell of the nymph 
Nisa. Macron replies, in an antiphonal song, that she will not 
have long to wait for his return after all. But here it is Macron’s 
turn to point out a newcomer, Antiniana,’ a beautiful nymph 


12 Named after the district in which Pontano’s own villa was situated 
(Antignano) ; ef. the remarks of Rossi, op. cit., p. 480. 
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who spurns her youthful lovers in favour of an aging poet** whose 
songs she loves. 

In the seventh pompa—the climax of the whole work—it is An- 
tiniana who leads the epithalamium of Parthenope and Sebethus, 
with a chorus of young men and women; she announces the coming 
of the god Hymenaeus, prophesies the birth of many children and 
descendants from the union, one of whom will prove to be Virgil 
and another Pontano himself :’* many Neapolitan poets, she says, 
will follow in the latter’s footsteps’® and the old man will rejoice 
in their songs even when he is in the silent grave. After a final in- 
vocation of Hymenaeus, Antiniana and her attendants leave the 
stage and the long eclogue ends as it had begun, with Macron and 
Lepidina alone, deciding what wedding-gifts they will give Par- 
thenope and Sebethus. 

Thus ends an eclogue, or series of eclogues, completely charac- 
teristic of Giovanni Pontano.** His fluent Latin, his indicatives 
in indirect questions,’’ his neologisms,’* his free use of the later 
Latin vocabulary, his sensuous admiration of the physical beauty 
of women, coupled with the domestic Gemuetlichkeit that he shares 
with Girolamo Fracastoro, his entirely natural, unpedantic, and un- 
selfeonscious use of the international language, and his rather self- 
conscious awareness of his position as poeta atque magister in the 
intellectual life of Naples are all here: the invariable exuberance 
of his Latin verse and his occasional lack of care in versification’ 
are in striking contrast with the invariable elegance and occasional 
languidness of his younger contemporary Sannazaro.”° 

The University of British Columbia W. LEONARD GRANT 

13 Pontano himself, that is; this identification perhaps suggests that in this 
poem at least Antiniana, despite her name, is intended to represent Pontano’s 
youthful mistress Stella. 

14 The prophecy of Pontano’s birth, arrival in Naples, and so on is highly 
selfconscious in the humanistic manner, but it is not irritating, like the almost 
unbelievable passage which Petrarch wrote about himself in his Latin epic 
(Africa, IX, 229-236), on which ef. PQ, xxxtv (1955), 78. 

15 The reference is to the Neapolitan Academy. 

16 L’ anima di Pontano . . . ebbe in codesto poemetto la sua pi compiuta e 
pit schietta espressione. . . . (Rossi, loc. cit.) 

17 E.g. in pompa v, 5. 

18 E.g. in pompa v, 8 (torallus), on which Summonte has an excellent note, 
quoted ad loc. in Oeschger. 

19 Pontano’s position in the history of Renaissance Latin literature is well 
summed up in Nino Valeri’s L’ Italia nell’ eta dei principati (Verona, 1949), 
p- 697: Come scrittore in latino, il Pontano esce dalla cerchia degli wmanisti 


imitatori per entrare in quella degli artisti che rinnovarono il mondo poetico det 
classici mediante un’ originale rielaborazione. Il suo latino, elegantemente 
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THE FRENCH VERB MANQUER 


It is generally agreed' that the French verb manquer was bor- 
rowed in the sixteenth century from Italian mancare, and for its 
earliest occurrence we are referred to Thierry’s Dictionnaire latin- 
francois, 1564. Huguet quotes Henri Estienne* to the effect that 
manquer and manquement are objectionable Italianisms for défail- 
lir and défault. Godefroy gives only Renaissance examples (X, 
119>) for manquer ‘ne pas avoir une chose nécessaire, faire défaut, 
priver;’ however, he cites the noun manchement from the four- 
teenth-century Ystoire des Normands.* Now the verb must be older 
than the noun and therefore pre-date the fourteenth century. 

Mediaeval examples of this verb are singularly lacking in French 
texts, but at times some of its forms may be so disguised that they 
have long been regarded as belonging to another verb closely asso- 
ciated in meaning and (for some elements) in form. We may then 
question the accepted dating for manquer. 

In the Ystoire des Normands, we find also mancoit and manchier 
defined by the editor as ‘scarseggiava’ and ‘diminuire’ respectively, 
as well as manque ‘meno, minore’: 


‘August’ et ‘impereor’ est une cose come est dit devant; mes ‘cesaire’ est 
aucunne cose manque (1712); Et trova molt, qui avoient esté li fidel soé, liquel 
venoient manque de lor fidelité, et molt, qui tenoient a lui bone foi et loialle 
(2069); tant de or, tant de argent et de rame fist faire monoie de manque 
poiz (21110), et celle qui estoit de poiz mancoit (2111); se combati pour eaux 
destruire et maachier lor honor (2961). 


A virelay by Eustache Deschamps may contain either manquer 
or mentir; the latter verb had in Old French the modern meaning 





classico e insieme modernamente atteggiato e capace di raccogliere le movenze 
e gli amiccamenti del dialetto napoletano, non ha pari nel Rinascimento, neppure 
in quello elegantissimo del Poliziano. There are good estimates of Pontano in 
Marcantonio Sabellico’s De linguae Latinae reparatione and Lilio Giraldi’s De 
poetis nostrorum tempurum; Scaliger is rather acid in his Poetice, as he was in 
writing of almost all Neo-Latin poets except himself. 

20 Of the elegance of Sannazaro, Pontano himself (ap. Giraldi) remarked ewm 
nescire manum e tabula tollere; as for his languidness, Giraldi called him a 
statarius poeta: but Sannazaro could be biting enough when he chose, as in his 
pseudo-epitaph for Alexander VI and his epigrams on Cesare Borgia, Poggio 
Bracciolini, and Angelo Poliziano. 


1The etymological dictionaries of Bloch, Dauzat, Gamillscheg, and the 
Dictionnaire général. 

2 Dialogue du langage frangois-italien, 1, 126-12 

3 See the edition V. de Bartholomaeis, Istituto storico italiano per il medio 
evo, Vol. 76 (Rome, 1935), manchement 13318. It is a translation from the 11th 
century Latin author Amato di Montecassino and exhibits characteristics of 
Provencal on the part of the translator or copyist. 


and Conformité, préface 22. 
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of manquer, étre défaillant* and also manquer de parole, ne pas 
remplir, ne pas tenir :® 


Car du tout m’a assevi / et ravi / en l’amoureuse contree; / je le porte 
avecques my / con cellui / qui m’a joye recouvree, / et si m’a renouvellee / 
m’amour qui / mancoit® par rappors hays / et par fausse renommee. 


In the thirteenth-century romance Floriant et Florete we read: 
En la nef s’en entre; /... / A Mongibel sont desconfit / Tuit et toutes 
communement / Et la ne f, qui de riens ne ment, / S’en vait contre val la 
marine’, 

There is little doubt but that the verb in question here is mentir 
(Prov. form of manquer?), yet its meaning is not ‘to lie.’ 

Littré, in a parenthetical remark s.v. manquer, terms as ‘‘locu- 
tions fautives’’ such expressions as ‘‘Ils ont manqué étre pris’’ and 
‘*Tl a manqué tomber.’’ But he derives manquer directly from LL. 
MANCARE ‘to multilate, to maim’ and tentatively cites an example 


from the twelfth century and one from the thirteenth: 


La color pert, li cuers lui mant (Romancero, p. 64) ; 
Li cors me faut, li cuers me ment (Roman de la Rose, v. 1701). 


The coupling, as in the latter example, of FALLERE*® and of MENTIRE 
is found in other texts from the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries: ‘‘Poi s’en faut/Que li cuers ne me ment e faut’”’ (Troie, 


v. 18710); ‘‘ne me serait ja reprovei/Qu’en la Bible mente ne 
faille’’ (G. de Provins, Oeuvres, B591); ‘‘Dieu qui ne fault ne ne 
ment’’ (Gace de la Buigne, Roman des deduis, v. 2754). There the 
sense is, in all eases, ‘faillir, manquer,’ as Godefroy (V, 244°) de- 
fines six examples of mentir from twelfth and thirteenth-century 
texts, including the R. de la Rose quotation above, or else ‘défaillir, 
s’affaiblir.’ 

Tobler suggested® that in early French FALLERE meant ‘to deceive, 


4 As in Gormont et Isembart (v. 323), Eneas (v. 1234), Chansons de Guiot de 
Dijon (xm, 23), Roman de Row (v. 2936), Otinel (v. 494). 

5 As in Partonopeus de Blois (v. 1505), Guillaume de St. Pathus, Miracles 
de St. Louis (xm, 3), Otinel (v. 280). 

6 Edition Le Marquis de Queux de Saint Hilaire (SATF, 1884), Vol. rv, 174. 
Bartsch, Chrestomathie de Vancien frangais (85c, 19) prints manquoit. Is 
mancoit scribal for mantoit? 

7 Edition H. F. Williams, University of Michigan Publications in Language 
and Literature, Vol. xx1 (Ann Arbor, 1947), v. 928. There I noted ment as = 
‘manque,’ in meaning, an interpretation termed “unnecessary” by A. H. Schutz 
(Speculum, xxm [1948], 341) who belabors the opinion that this is a form of 
mentir. I might have referred to FF 1198 (“Que ja ne vous en mentirai / Puis 
que demandé le m’avez”) and defined ment 928 as “does not fail, is reliable.” 

8 See the discussion of falloir by Willenberg (ZFSL, v2 [1883], 17- -119) and 
R. Meyer (ZFSL, 1x2 [1887], 278; of mentir by Jeanroy (Romama, xui [1912], 
469) and by Bertoni (Romania XLIV [1915-17], 618-619). 

® Vermischte Beitriige, 1, Chap. XXXI. 
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to dupe’ only to say of the subject that it does not correspond to 
what one expects legitimately from it, that it denies the service 
owed, It no longer says of the subject that it commits an error: 
memoria fallit was said of a memory that puts error in place of 
truth; faut la mémoire is said of a memory that grants nothing 
more, that shows itself impotent where one counted on its service. 

MENTIRE, whose primitive significance is not far from FALLERE, 
underwent a similar sense change. If mentir first means ‘dire 
sciemment ce qui n’est pas vrai’ it was used early and often to 
designate an action contrary to the promise given, i.e. ‘manque de 
parole’ as in ‘‘Mes que li jaianz si tost vaingne/Qu’aillors mantir 
ne me covaingne’’ (Yvain, v. 3994). It was finally used, as faillir, 
to designate the conduct of a person or a thing which does not 
correspond to the nourished expectation, which ceases to render 
the service expected: ‘‘Le paien chiet, quant son cheval li ment’’ 
(Otinel, v. 16). 

Then FALLERE acquired another sense: the idea of deception, of 
duty not accomplished, is left entirely aside, there remains only 
that of non-presence where the presence should be necessary, i.e., 
the idea of ‘manque.’ Then the idea of non-presence is effaced and 
that of need dominates. Even the idea of non-presence is entirely 
eliminated and falloir is said of what is indispensable, but which is 
not lacking.’® One could say, in Old French, with the strange use of 
the two meanings side by side: 

Veoir peiist on / Armez deus chevaliers tres bien; / Car il n’i falloit (manquait) 
nule rien / C’a preudonme doie faillir (dont pourrait avoir besoin) / Pour 
defendre et pour asaillir (Hscanor, v. 3655). 

Although he does not expressly say so, Tobler has thus shown 
that an early mentir-manquer-faillir-falloir complex had developed. 
This idea was further develeped by John Orr.’! He says that in 
such expressions as vous avez manqué a votre parole, le courage lut 
a manqué, le pied lui a manqué one could, for Old French, substitute 
the verb mentir.1? Manquer was by sound and sense within the psy- 
chological orbit of mentir and thus admirably fitted to take over 
certain functions of mentir, to become, in fact, a ‘‘mentir’’ freed to 
evolve unhampered by ‘‘mensonge.”’ 

10 Cf. Romania, xu (1911), 615. 

11“On Homonymics” in Studies in the French Language and Mediaeval Lit- 
erature Presented to Mildred K. Pope (Manchester, 1939), pp. 260 ff. 

12 Cf. his Words and Sounds in English and French (Oxford, 1953), pp. 45, 


98, 136, viewed, on this point, with non-conviction by H. Marchand (RPh., vu 
[1954-55], 105), no doubt because Orr had not more fully developed his idea. 
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The patois, continued Orr, prefer a more obvious derivative 
from the verb than mensonge: Map 836 of the ALF shows menterie 
or, more rarely, mente for mensonge throughout all of northern 
France; the AIS map (713) non mento mai exhibits a strong re- 
sistance in Italian dialects to the use of the verb mentire—probably 
due to the nearness of mentitore and (ram) mentatore.® Faillir and 
mentir, in close association by meaning, are in OF equivalent 
potentially to express the idea of ‘‘fail.’’ Manquer was felt as a 
conventional alternate for mentir-faillir. When manquer was mak- 
ing headway, il ne faut pas que vous me mentiez = manquiez to 
many speakers—cf. amiquiez and amitié in Moliére’s time and 
earlier. Faillir ‘to fail’ creeps in at the same time as an alternate to 
faillir-falloir [doublets of FALLERE] ‘to lack, to be lacking.’ Falloir 
and manquer share the estate and attributes of faillir with the 
latter still doing some work: ‘‘J’ai failli tomber,’’ preferred by 
some to ‘‘j’ai manqué (de) tomber,’’ is useful to replace ‘‘j’ai pensé 
tomber’’ and the still earlier ‘‘j’ai euidié cheoir.’’ Falloir is faillir 
specialized in expressions of ‘‘necessity’’ and manquer is the 
emancipated faillir ‘to lack’ because it is the emancipated mentir- 
faillir ‘to fail,’ coneluded Orr. 

Orr had in mind, undoubtedly, the fact that MENTIRE ‘to tell a 
lie’ is not far, semantically, from ‘to mutilate the truth’ (MANCARE- 
MENTIRE) and the progression was favored by a ‘‘lie’’ being con- 
sidered as one of the essential notions of Christian doctrine, con- 
stituting, in fact, a sin, as argued by Jud.** Malkiel’® supplements 
Jud’s article by attaching mentira to its antonym vera psychically. 
A person ‘‘mutilated, maimed’’ then ‘‘lacked’’ some of his members 
and with MENTIRI progressing from ‘‘saying what is not true’’ to 
‘*failing one’s word, lacking in faith’’ we see further coalescence in 
the speakers’ minds of the meaning of these two verbs. Mediaeval 
texts, from the twelfth century on, show foi (sairement, convenant, 
fiance) as object of mentir: Lanval 274; Erec 6080, *6114; Yvain 
2700; Florimont 3826, 5394; Elie de St. Gille 984; Aiol 6093, 7293; 
Hunbaut 1401; Jaufré 3444; B. de Hamtone 13315. Godefroy (V, 


13 Might not the avoidance be due rather to a kind of taboo (as in Spanish) 
because of the unfavorable connotation of the word mentire? 

14 Vox Rom., xt (1950), 101-124. Cf. Row 1720: “Dans abés,” dist li dus, 
“muine voil devenir, / La vanité del siecle voil tute deguerpir, / Les pechiés 
que faiz ai voldroie espaneir, / Kar hom ki vit el siecle ne se puet astenir / 
De pechier, de jurer, de trichier, de mentir.” 

15 RPh., v1 (1952-53), 121-172. 
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244°) gives examples with franchise, creant, and la chose. Cf, ‘‘li 
hons fausse son sairement’’ (B. de Hamtone, v. 13365). Note too 
that guile, guileor, guiler ‘to lie, to cheat, to defraud”* is coupled 
with mentir by G. de Provins: ‘‘Tant lor oi guiller et mentir’’ A125, 
**Lors fuent et guilent et mentent’’ B854. The modern expressions 
le coeur lui a failli, le coeur lui a manqué are further indications 
of the reciprocal semantics of these two verbs. Whereas mentir was 
used in OF either with or without an object, now the function is 
split by mentir and démentir. The frequent formula, from the time 
of the Roland on, ‘‘ (Deus) ki onques ne mentit,’’ implies both ‘to 
lie’ and ‘to fail,’ mentir-manquer, and is best rendered in English 
by ‘‘who was ever faithful.’’ 

Orr, in consonance with Gilliéron’s method, largely abstains from 
quoting texts in support of his contentions and he does not refer to 
Tobler’s previous remarks on fallere; neither does he account for 
the late date assigned to manquer nor discuss its area distribution 
or base. 

The base MANCu gave Ital., Cat., Sp., Port. manco, Basque mangu, 
mainku, OF, Cat., Prov., Roum. manc. Persistence of these forms 
was no doubt favored by the speech of the Roman soldiers as they 
served in the various parts of the empire. This condition, too, 
favored the creation of the LL. verb MANCARE that propagated in 
France, Provence, Italy, and Iberia. In Iberia, its fortune was not 
large—retaining its elementary sense of ‘to maim, cripple, lame, 
disable’ (but ef. mancamiento ‘want, lack, deficiency, maimed- 
ness’), without merging with mentir ‘to lie’ for Spanish and Portu- 
guese are characteristically more conservative in their meanings. 
Besides, local preference favored carecer, necesitar, faltar, haber 
menester, echar de menos ‘to lack, to need, to miss’"” though mancar 
is used in the Cid, 3312. In Italy, we find the well-developed word 
family: mancagione, mancamento, mancante, mancanza, mancato, 
mancatore, mancatura, manchevole, manchevolezza, manchevol- 
mente, manco, mostly dating from the thirteenth century (see 
Battisti, Dizion. etimol. ital.). The numerous progeny resisted 
attraction to mentire as did the fact that Italian had beside deriva- 
tives of Latin MENTIRE a large family group from Frankish *BausI 
(>bugiare). ; 

Provencal forms (manc, mancamen, mancar, manquar) and 


16 See Foerster’s Wérterbuch.... 
17 See Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word List. 
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usage tend to parallel the French: ‘‘tant ausbere mentir’’?’ = 
fausser ; ‘‘feimentit’’ = mentir foi (Lexique roman) ; ‘‘mentir’’ = 
mancar (Rom., xtiv [1915-17], 618-619). Cf. Mistral, Lou trésor 
déu Felibrige, s.v. manca. 

The French congeners (manchot, manque, manquet, manquerot, 

manqueur, manquement, immanquable) are attested late except for 
(now) fourteenth-century manque, manquement, and for manc, 
manchot, mancheron,* and esmanchier ‘rendre manchot’ which are 
frequent from the twelfth century to the Renaissance ( Godefroy, 
ITI, 491%) : 
Besant de Dieu, Sone de Nausay, Mousket’s Chronicle, Richart li biaus, Vers de 
la mort. French had other words to express the idea of manquer: sans fauser 
(B. de Hamtone, v. 14108) = sans faille (Hunbaut, v. 2593) = sans faillance 
(B. de Hamtone, v. 1286) = sans faute, sans manquer, all of which are close, 
semantically, to mentir, mentoier, as well as to manquer. Note the Berrichon 
and Normand expression manquer ‘étre dans le besoin.’ 

In OF and OProv. one spoke of putting out of service the 
‘‘mailles de haubere, de broigne’’ with mentir, desmentir, faillir, 
fausser.’* Cf. ‘‘Que chou tenoit sans gile et sans fauser’’ (B. de 
Hamtone, v. 1962), ‘‘Done sui menterres, s’est fausez mes savoirs’”’ 
(F. de Candie, v. 855), ‘‘Hom sui Rodlant, jo ne li dei faillir’’ 
(Roland, v. 801). Might one equate with these the ment of FF 
(cited above) and define it as ‘déformer, briser, endommager, 
courber’? 

Throughout the Middle Ages, we find among the numerous 
progeny of FALLERE: fa(i)llanc(h)e, faillence, failenti ‘manque, 
défaut, privation, faiblesse;’ faillant ‘qui manque;’ faillement 
‘manque, défaut, faute;’ fa(i)(l)l(i)e ‘faute, manque, tromperie’ 
and ‘mensonge’ (Erec, v. 38752); failliement ‘lachement,’ 
fa(i)(l)lir, f(a)alyr ‘finir, s’arréter, cesser, faire défaut, 
manquer;’ faillison ‘défaut, manque;’ feleur, faleur (cf. English 
failure) ‘perfidie, duplicité.’ Faillible ‘qui peut manquer’ occurs 
in the R. de la Rose, v. 17206, but it is rare until the eighteenth 
century. Note the many meanings glossed for faillir in the R. de 
Troie and in the Chansons de Gace Brulé (ed. Dyggve); but its 
semantic proliferation is still greater in the sixteenth century 
(Godefroy, III, 698-702"). 

18It was the feminine manche which > manchot (12th century, Raoul de 
Cambrai) and mancheron (12th-16th century, cf. Huguet, Dict.) 


19 Romania, Xxxi1 (1903), 128, n. 5, and see Raynouard, Lexique roman, s.v. 
falsar, mentir and Levy, Prov. Suppl. Wérterbuch. 
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So faillir-falloir tended to wear themselves out and became re- 
stricted to the forms now used and they tended, by association, to 
make manquer impersonal and used with a or de like falloir.2° And 
this favored the resurgence, in the sixteenth century, of manquer 
which had been present all the time, despite the rarity in literature 
of forms readily identifiable with MANcaRE. It was probably” 
under the influence of Italian mancare that it regained the vigor it 
had lost by being drawn phonetically and semantically into the 
orbit of MENTIRE-FALLERE and this resurgence favored the (tardive) 
creation of manqueur, immanquable, which in turn assured the con- 


tinued existence of manquer. 
University of California at Los Angeles Harry F,. WILLIAMS 





THE ANTIQUE GENTILITY OF HESTER PRYNNE 


One soon sees that the edifice of the scaffold in the Boston market 
place is an important device in the structural symmetry of The 
Scarlet Letter: not only is it represented as the stage for the initial, 
central, and final letter-revelation scenes, but Hester herself comes 
in time to feel that it is the ‘‘ whole orb’’ of her life, ‘‘the one point 
that gave it unity.’’ Actually, she exaggerates its importance; for 
she is never in a position, as is the reader, to observe that another 
device gives her life another, less theatrical, unity. That device is 
her coat of arms. Hawthorne has in fact worked the theme of 
‘*gentility’’ carefully into his fable to two closely interrelated ends, 
one close to his heart, the other invaluable to the symmetry of his 
major characterization: (1) in general, he can remind his own age 
that here and there the ‘‘ivy, lichens, and wallflowers’’ of Old 
World culture once bloomed on these flinty shores; (2) in particular, 
he can effectively invest one of their dear dead number with heraldry 
as the most prominent of the characteristics of that noble gentility 
that keeps her head high in life and consecrates her fame in the 
grave. Gentility—aristoecracy, nobility—in one form or other is in 
fact prominent among the ‘‘symbolical intricacies’’ which Matthies- 
sen sees opening out every time we read The Scarlet Letter. 


20 See Gougenheim, Etude sur les périphrases verbales, pp. 143 ff. 

21It is obvious that the mentir-manquer-faillir-falloir (fausser) complex 
needs more study than is possible in a short article, but the conclusions drawn 
here are no less cogent. 


1I wish to acknowledge here the valuable suggestions Professors John C. 
Gerber and Austin Warren contributed to the writing of this essay. 
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; I 

When these Puritans came to the wilderness that was North 
America, Hawthorne’s sense of history insists, they came trailing 
clouds of the familied antiquity that was their English home, and 
the sombre austerity of their way of life in the new land was for a 
brief time held in balance by a traditional aristocracy. This fact 
Hawthorne takes such pains to demonstrate that the historian in 
him seems to vie with the romancer. Particularly in that richly docu- 
mentary chapter “‘The Governor’s Hall’’ is the reader made aware 
of the charm of that Old World heritage. The sunshine falling 
aslant the stucco and the broken-glass fragments of the front of 
Governor Bellingham’s mansion invests the building with a ‘‘bril- 
liancy [that] might have befitted Aladdin’s palace,’’ and the 
serving-man there wears the blue coat traditional to ‘‘the old heredi- 
tary halls of England.’’ The interior of the mansion the Governor 
has planned ‘‘after the residences of gentlemen of fair estate in his 
native land’’: its entire furniture, Elizabethan or pre-Elizabethan 
or heirloom, all transported from his paternal home in England; 
the pewter tankard, its froth of ale still on it; the family portraits 
with their armor and ‘‘stately ruffs and robes of peace’’—all this 
is not a new civilization but an old one uprooted and transplanted. 

Prominent in the mansion is the suit of mail that Bellingham 
has had made in London, ‘‘so highly burnished as to glow with 
white radiance, and scatter an illuminaton everywhere about upon 
the floor’’: it bespeaks a time-honored institution of Old World 
eulture—the soldiery. It was the aristocratic valor this armor sug- 
gests that lived on into American history, into the Niagara cam- 
paign, in the gallant ‘‘I’ll try, sir’’ of the anonymous republican 
soldier—a phrase that moved his chronicler-associate of the Salem 
Custom House a generation later to reflect that ‘‘If, in our coun- 
try, valor were rewarded by heraldic honor, this phrase . . . would 
be the best and fittest of all mottoes for the General’s shield of 
arms.’’ The original Puritan soldiery, Hawthorne reminds us in 
‘The Procession,’’ won their spurs in the Low Countries and else- 
where in Europe; they were gentlemen and even sought to perpetu- 
ate the nobility of their Old World calling in some sort of College 
of Arms or Knights Templars. 

As for their civilian counterparts, the Bradstreets, Endicotts, 
Dudleys, and Bellinghams of that early time had so naturally magis- 
terial a demeanor, ‘‘the mother country need not have been ashamed 
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to see these foremost men of an actual democracy adopted into the 
House of Peers, or made the Privy Council of the sovereign.’’ To 
these, add the first Puritan clergy, for it is the patriarchal old 
Reverend Mr. Wilson, ‘‘nurtured at the rich bosom of the English 
Church’’ who marvels tolerantly at little Pearl’s outlandishly rich 
raiment, reflecting that he has seen ‘‘just such figures, when the 
sun has been shining through a richly painted window, and tracing 
out the golden and crimson images across the floor.’’ ‘‘But,’’ he 
muses, ‘‘that was in the old land.’ And in the ‘‘gorgeous folds’’ 
of Mistress Hibbins’s ‘‘rich velvet’’ gown that the townspeople 
shrink from on Election Day, in the ‘‘great magnificence, .. . triple 
muff, . . . broidered stomacher, ... and... gold-headed cane’”’ 
that this ancient lady wears, is there not, along with necromancy, 
a strong suggestion of the majesty of the sovereign within fifty 
years of whose time, Hawthorne reminds us, all of these people 
flourished? In short, the pages of the nostalgic author, like the 
floor of the Governor’s mansion, are virtually aglow with symbols 
of Old World aristocracy. 

But their disappearance, alas, is already imminent. Thus the 
children of the Puritans are spoken of as not so much playing as 
engaging in ‘‘what passed for play with those sombre little ur- 
chins’’; the country-fair, village green sports such as wrestling 
matches and buckler-and-broadsword exhibitions are broken off by 
the severe town beadle of the New World ;* in the garden that looks 
out from Bellingham’s majestic mansion, cabbages triumphantly 
thrive where the ‘‘rude and immature attempt at shrubbery’’ does 
not; indeed, directly beneath the hall window of his Old World 
installation, ‘‘as if to warn the Governor that this great lump of 
vegetable gold was as rich an ornament as New England would 
offer him,’’ hangs a huge pumpkin. There is more than meets the 
eye in the tableau of the ruined Hester looking through the Gover- 
nor’s window at this ruined garden! 

I 

Now this theme of Old World gentility fighting a losing fight 

2 The few rose bushes and apple trees in the Bellingham garden are attributed 
to “the Reverend Mr. Blackstone,” not only described as “the first settler of 
the peninsula,” but offered by the legend-hungry romancer as “that half- 
he personage, who rides through our early annals, seated on the back 
3 In the story Hawthorne wrote in 1836, it will be remembered, Endicott and 


his followers break up the Maypole ceremonies at Merrymount and convert the 
pagan bride and groom into good Puritans. 
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against the rough air and temper of the New World moves early 
and importantly into the plot when Hester stands alone above the 
curious throng assembled to witness the publication of her infamy. 
In fact, it is only in the light of her own origins that the pathos of 
Hester’s situation can be fully grasped. Indeed, Hawthorne de- 
liberately portrays her as looking out from a position that is not 
only physically but figuratively as well a ‘‘miserable eminence’’; 
for ‘‘the decayed house of gray stone, with a poverty-stricken 
aspect’’ that was her paternal home in the Old England village 
re-emerges in the sorrowing young woman’s mind’s eye as ‘‘re- 
taining a half-obliterated shield of arms over the portal, in token 
of antique gentility.’’ It is this recollection that privately heightens 
her present ignominy (‘‘Lilies that fester ...’’) ; but by the same 
token it is this ‘‘native’’ ‘‘combative energy of her character’’ 
that by implication goes into the making of the pride, however 
wrongful, -—the noblesse oblige, almost — with which she bears 
herself in the hostile gaze of the townspeople. Poor as she is, she 
seeks out the poor as ‘‘objects of her bounty’’; to vituperation she 
makes no reply; forgiveness and prayer (humility) struggle un- 
successfully against an aristocratic stubbornness, 

At this point the reader is encouraged to interpret as an inter- 
weaving of Hawthorne’s two themes the fact that Hester earns 
her livelihood with the same instrument used to elaborate the 
bright stigma she wears; for just as it is her characteristic pride 
that keeps her from depression and surrender (as well, to be sure, 
as from repentance), so it is the characteristic panoply of her 
own native culture that calls her needlework into being: ‘‘Deep 
ruffs, painfully wrought bands, and gorgeously embroidered gloves, 
were ali deemed necessary to the official state of men assuming the 
reins of power; and were readily allowed to individuals dignified 
by rank or wealth, even while sumptuary laws forbade these and 
similar extravagances to the plebeian order. In the array of funerals, 
too, — whether for the apparel of the dead body, or to typify it, 
by manifold emblematic devices of sable cloth and snowy lawn, 
the sorrow of the survivors—there was a frequent and character- 
istic demand for such labor as Hester Prynne could supply.’’ All 
the public ceremonies, in short, of this traditionless land ‘‘and all 
that could give majesty to the forms in which a new government 
manifested itself to the people, were, as a matter of policy, marked 
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by a stately and well-conducted ceremonial, and a sombre, but yet 
a studied magnificence.’’ 

Despite her fall from grace, however, Hester actually at no time 
loses either her heraldic arms or what they symbolize—her gen- 
tility : for there is a kind of studied magnificence in this ‘‘curiously 
embroidered’’ letter as well as disdain. In fact, by his use of this 
very symbol Hawthorne may be seen with a painstaking and poetic 
irony transmuting her Old World armorial bearings into a new, 
wilderness form. Note that only initially is this proudly adorned 
letter identified with her ignominy. Even at the start not everyone 
makes this identification: the Governor’s bond-servant, not aware 
of its purpose, admits Hester to the mansion ironically because 
he is impressed by the glittering symbol, but also ‘‘perhaps judg- 
ing from the decision of her air... that she was a great lady in 
the land.’’ Indeed, as the years pass, its original reference becomes 
dim and we see it beginning to acquire a kind of heraldic signifi- 
cance: ‘‘. .. many people said that it meant Able; so strong was 


Hester Prynne, with a woman’s strength.’’* By the time of Hester’s 
voluntary return from abroad at the end, it has completely lost 
its stigmatic meaning and has become ‘‘a type of something to be 
sorrowed over, and looked upon with awe, yet with reverence too.’’ 


Eventually Hester achieves the fame of a confidante, almost 
(though Hawthorne warns against its possibility) of the prophetess 
of the ‘‘new truth’’ to be revealed to mankind. 

It is, therefore, consistent with the aristocracy of both the Old 
England and the New England Hester that the simple slab of slate 
above her grave bears, not the infamy that she originally feared 
would be her only monument, but a device, ‘‘a herald’s wording of 
which might serve for a motto. .. of our now coneluded legend .. . 
‘ON A FIELD, SABLE, THE LETTER A, GULES.’ ”’ In brief, 
Hester does not merely acquire a heraldry by death: she reclaims in 
death the aristocracy that was her birthright and whose half- 
obliterated Old World face she in effect restores—her fall notwith- 
standing—by her bearing in life. It is, to be sure, as much an 
alteration as a restoration—the emblem of passion, of ‘‘the gor- 
geously beautiful’’ rests on the sable simplicity of Puritan dress; 
but it stands, as Hawthorne has it, in the midst of other ‘‘monu- 


4 Compare the “Admirable, or anything rather than Adulteress” interpretation 
of the earlier conception of Hester in “Endicott and the Red Cross.” 
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ments carved with armorial bearings’’—in brief, in a company 
where it belongs. 
ul 

Although this striking heraldic motto closes out the book and 
Hester’s life, Hawthorne has already extended his story in time 
by virtue of the future he has sketched in for Pearl. By so doing 
he has attempted to round out the story of the Old World’s strug- 
gle to keep its identity in voluntary exile. Significantly, the means 
he employs to accomplish this are the same as those employed in 
interpreting Hester’s character: the investing of the child with at- 
tributes of Old World aristocracy, and eventually with a heraldry 
of her own. 

The illustriousness of her future does not rest primarily on the 
solidity (and perhaps implausibility) of the great fortune she in- 
herits: it has been carefully prepared for. Like Hester, she ends 
not so much by acquiring distinction as by coming into her own. 
As an infant, even, she was perfectly formed and faultlessly 
beautiful, ‘‘worthy to have been brought forth in Eden,’” a fit 
‘‘plaything of the angels,’’ for all that Hester’s transgression has 
visited a ‘‘disorder’’ upon the child’s personality. It is very much 
the daughter of the woman imperiously gaining entrance to the 
Governor’s mansion who dauntlessly routs the canting urchins in 
their path that day. It is she who spies the few roses struggling 
amidst the New World cabbages and pumpkins and cries for one, 
whose regality so impresses the Reverend Mr. Wilson, and who 
in effect reminds Hester of her gentility as well as her infamy 
when Hester flings the letter down in the forest. Eventually, then, 
when to her recluse mother, as we are told, letters come from 
abroad ‘‘with armorial seals upon them, though of bearings un- 
known to English heraldry,’’ Pearl can be seen retrieving her 
birthright as an inhabitant of another (and, by implication, more 
fitting) land.® 

Yet further. In the bleak, unlovely wilderness we eventually find 
Hester ‘‘embroidering a baby-garment, with such a lavish richness 
of golden fancy as would have raised a public tumult, had any in- 
fant, thus apparelled, been shown to our sober-hued community.’’ 

5 Note that her mother, on emerging from prison, is spoken of, like Milton’s 
Eve, as having “the world before her.” 

6 Another, and perhaps equal, possibility is that just as the stain of her 


mother’s sin can never fully leave her, so the heraldic arms that Pearl acquires 
by marriage can never be as good as those of English heraldry. 
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These trappings of antique gentility, we recall, Old Wilson had 
once recognized and approved; so, doubtless, will others ‘‘in an- 
other land.’’ And so on, Hawthorne seems to be saying, per saecula 
saeculorum.... 


Hester’s illustrious ignominy has been perpetuated in death 
with the bearings of her character. Yet Fate may be said to have 
done her memory this ironie disservice, that the distinguished ar- 
morial company in whose midst she rests obstructs posterity’s view 
of the first native heraldry of the New World. For, finding in his 
native land ‘‘no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque 
and gloomy wrong,’’ Hawthorne reached back across the centuries 


and created his own. 
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